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HANSARD SOCIETY NEWS 


by STEPHEN Kinc-HALL 
(Chairman of the Council and Honorary Director) 


HE most important event in the history of the move- 

ment which has occurred since the publication of the 

second issue of Parliamentary Affairs has been the establish- 
ment in Canada of the Hansard Society of Canada (Societé 
Hansard du Canada). 

I arrived in Toronto on 19th February, and between that 
date and 3rd March, I addressed eight large meetings in 
Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa, and made three broadcasts. 
In addition, there was a large number of private meetings 
at which I was able to explain the project to leading people 
in all walks of Canadian life. 

The proposal for a sister society in Canada was received 
with enthusiasm. A capital sum was raised, offices were 
obtained, and literature prepared. The Hon. Secretary of the 
Canadian Society is Mr. B. K. Sandwell; joint Hon. Treasurers 
are Mrs. Homuth and Mr. Gibson. The Director of the 
Canadian Society is Mr. Willson Woodside. Mr. Woodside is 
a very well-known lecturer, radio commentator and writer 
on foreign affairs, and we were fortunate to secure his services. 
The temporary offices of the Canadian Society are at 
220 Queen Street West, Toronto. I should like to place on 
record the very great assistance given to me in my mission 
by Mr. Rupert Bain, Mr. J. S. Maclean, Mr. E. D. Powell, 
Mr. Allen, Dr. James, Mr. Kidd, and Mr. Bray, to mention 
only a few of those without whose goodwill and support it 
would have been impossible to do the job in the short time at 
my disposal. 

The Canadian Society is a sister autonomous body, which, 
like the Hansard Society of Great Britain, exists to spread 
information about and arouse interest in the institution of 
Parliament. The ad hoc committee of the Canadian Society 
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was good enough to invite me to fill the position of Honorary 
Advisor to their Council. 

The establishment of a full-sized parliamentary society 
in the Dominion of Canada is an important event which I hope 
may be followed by similar action in the other Dominions. 

After completing my mission in Canada I went to 
Washington and explained our work to a number of Congress- 
men and others in the Federal Capital. All those with whom 
I made contact were greatly interested, and there were many 
who felt that a sister society should be established without 
delay in the U.S.A. 

Broadly speaking, the feeling throughout North America, 
amongst politicians, journalists, business men, teachers, etc., 
can be summed up as follows: 

“Democracy is under fire from rival creeds; the correct 
response to this challenge is not so much repressive measures 
against totalitarian ideas but positive measures for democratic 
institutions. This Hansard Society movement is the most 
promising thing we have yet heard of in the field of education 
for democracy.” 

On 16th April a report was received from the Canadian 
Society of which the following is a brief summary: 

“Pamphlets have been distributed to Members of Parlia- 
ment and leading Canadians. 120,000 copies of an article by 
Commander King-Hall, published in Saturday Night, are being 
reprinted for distribution at the expense of one of the new 
members. A hundred members have been enrolled in a 
month; another five hundred are expected by the autumn; 
and a thousand by the end of the first year.” 

Coming home in the Queen Elizabeth I heard the B.B.C. 
broadcasting half an hour of the proceedings of the Youth 
Conference in the Central Hall, Westminster. This Conference, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Hugh Linstead, M.P., Vice- 
Chairman of the Council, was an outstanding success. 
2,711 young people attended, and, sad to say, 3,500 had to 
be turned away. 

In the morning the audience heard how Parliament 
works from the Deputy-Speaker, the Speaker’s Trainbearer, 
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a Clerk at the Table, the Serjeant at Arms, the Librarian, 
a Hansard Reporter, a Lobby Correspondent, a Police Sergeant, 
the Office Keeper, a Doorkeeper, a Messenger and the 
Refreshment Department Manager. Extracts from the pro- 
ceedings will be found on pages 23-41. 

In the afternoon there was a Brains Trust at which the 
following answered any questions on Parliament: Lord 
Mancroft, Mr. Herbert Butcher, Mrs. Barbara Castle, Mr. 
Victor Collins, and Viscountess Davidson; Mr. Hugh Linstead 
was the Question Master. The Prime Minister attended for 
part of the afternoon proceedings, and addressed the meeting. 
Representatives from the following offices, Embassies and 
Legations were present: Belgium, Brazil, Chile, China, Egypt, 
France, Greece, Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, U.S.A., and 
Yugoslavia. 

We have now been requested to organize large Youth 
Conferences in the great provincial cities of the kingdom 
and nothing could be more important than this work, but it 
costs money to do it. One cannot make a profit out of charging 
young people a shilling a head for an all-day conference. 

At the London Conference, to which reference has already 
been made, some young people came from as far afield as 
Gloucester and got up at 5 a.m. to be in London on time. 
Is this enthusiasm for the cause, this thirst for knowledge about 
Parliament, to be unsatisfied for the sake of a few thousand 
pounds which is what we need to set up a thoroughly com- 
petent Conference and Meetings Department? It is no light 
matter to organize a conference for 3,000 young people, and 
it takes up the time of all our small staff for days in advance. 
I realize it must irritate members when I keep on harping 
upon the need for finance and to no one is it more nauseating 
than to myself. But we cannot do the work which is crying 
out to be done without more money. For instance, we were 
fortunate enough to secure the services of a most competent 
person as head of our Information Department. We could only 
offer him a ludicrously small salary; a Government Depari- 
ment has offered him a post at three times his present salary! 
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I must make it clear to members that we are perfectly 
solvent. If we receive no additional financial assistance over 
and above our members’ subscriptions and the small profit 
we make on our publications, we can contrive to expand our 
activities slowly over the years. But the task is urgent. We 
do not want to tell Birmingham or Glasgow, for example, 
that we hope to give them a Youth Conference in 1950. 
We want to give them one this year. 

I am about to start a campaign myself to raise some 
money; are there any members who will send in their names 
and undertake to endeavour to raise, say, £100 by 30th July 
in their district? We will send them all the literature they 
need. The money can be raised either as donations or by 
securing individuals and firms as members. If one hundred 
of our members would enrol in this corps élite, and make it 
their contribution to the cause of democracy to do this job, 
we could go right ahead on a big programme of work. 

Membership. The following table shows the state of affairs. 
Column 1 is the membership as it was on 1st February, 1948. 
Column 2 the membership on 1st May, 1948. 


Column 1 Column 2 


Ordinary Members 1,289 1,644 
Corporate Members 179 239 
Associates 143 146 


Some idea of the scope of our work will be conveyed by a 
glance at the following list of new members which are 
described on a list given to me by the Secretary as being “of 
particular interest’’. 


Library, Teachers’ College, Victoria, Australia; Parliamentary 
Library, Adelaide, Australia; Public Library, New South Wales; 
Oxford Union Society; Yale University Library; S.P.C.K., 
Singapore; City of Westminster Public Libraries; Public Library, 
aes Queen’s University, Belfast; Butterworth Ltd.; Whitelands 

lege. 


Publications. The third edition of Our Parliament is now 
in the press. The Central Office of Information has now 
ordered a Spanish edition of this book. Our Parliament is now 
published in English, German, French and Spanish. 
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Parliamentary Affairs continues to show progress. Recent 
subscribers include: 

The Board of Trade Library; Ministry of Works Library; 
University of London Institute of Education; Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning Library; University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
The British Council, New Zealand; Mitchell Library, Glasgow; 
Nottingham Public Library; University of Ceylon; J. W. Jagger 
Library, University of Cape Town; Library of Columbia University, 
New York; Library of Brown University, Rhode Island; Chester 
Diocesan Training College; Glasgow University Library; Harvard 
College Library; R. M. A. Sandhurst; Wellesley College, Mass. ; 
University of Liverpool; Stockholm Library of Parliament; British 
Medical Association; Bibliothéque du Parlement, Belgium. 

Life Membership. We are very glad to welcome Gordonstoun 
School as a “Life Member” of the Society. This is a most 


interesting precedent. 


The Library. The Council acknowledge with many thanks 
gifts of books from Mr. W. G. Harris, Mrs. Elliman, and 
Captain G. A. Bartley-Denniss. 


Publicity. The Press continues to mention our work with 
approval and in particular The Observer and The Manchester 
Guardian have been most helpful. At the conclusion of a lead- 
ing article on 15th April The Manchester Guardian wrote: 
“The Society does commendable work....It is worthy of 
wide support.” The immediate result of this commendation 
was approximately 70 enquiries. The fact is that as soon 
as people learn of the activities of the Hansard Society we 
receive their support, and members will find that it is the 
easiest thing in the world to recruit new members, either 
firms or individuals, once the “prospect” has been made to 
understand what we are doing, why we are doing it, what 
we’ve done, and what we must and shall do as our resources 
expand. The recruitment of new members is the strongest 
and most satisfactory method of increasing our capacity to 
do our job. 
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THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION IN 1947 


by K. C. WHEARE 


(Professor K. C. Wheare is the Gladstone Professor of Government and Public 
Administration at Oxford, and a Fellow of All Souls and of Nuffield Colleges. He 
is a member of the Oxford City Council and is chairman of the inter-departmental 
committee recently set up by the Home Secretary, the Minister of Education, and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, on Children and the Cinema. He is the author of 
The Statute of Westminster and Dominion Status, Federal Government, 
and a pamphlet entitled Parliaments and Politics. He is at present engaged in 
the study of the working of Standing Committces in the House of Commons.) 


HERE is no British Constitution in the sense in which 

there is an American Constitution—that is to say there 

is no single document with the quality of legal supremacy 
which contains a selection of the legal rules which establish 
and regulate the principal institutions of government in the 
country. None the less these legal rules do exist in Britain, 
scattered throughout the Statute Book and in the reports of 
judicial decisions, and they are supplemented here, as in 
America, by other constitutional rules, rules of custom and 
convention, of procedure and practice, which are not rules of 
law at all, but are undoubtedly part of that body of rules which 
governs the Government and which is usually called the 
British Constitution. Since the British Constitution is so 
scattered and heterogeneous and elusive a collection of rules, 
it must follow that it is difficult to observe its growth and 
change at any particular time or to estimate the significance 
and importance of any developments. An attempt is made 
in this article to draw attention to a few changes or trends in 
the British Constitution in 1947, although it must be stressed 
that opinions will differ a good deal about the significance of 
what is stated here in somewhat summary fashion. 

The biggest change in the British Constitution in 1947 
aroused singularly little excitement and practically no 
controversy. It was the termination by the Government and 
Parliament of the United-Kingdom of its responsibility for the 
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affairs of India, Burma and Ceylon. By a series of Indepen- 
dence Acts, India was divided into the two fully self-governing 
Dominions of India and Pakistan, Ceylon also was established 
as a fully self-governing Dominion (though the inauguration 
of the new régime waited until 1948), and Burma was declared 
to be both self-governing and also no longer a part of the King’s 
Dominions. It is interesting to notice that so far as the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster is concerned a Dominion is not less 
self-governing than a foreign State; in each case, whether it 
was for Burma or for Ceylon, India and Pakistan, the Acts 
passed by Parliament were “Independence Acts”. 

For the constitutional lawyer these measures have special 
peculiarities. It is enough to say here that so far as India and 
Pakistan are concerned, the Act provided that no law of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom passed after the setting 
up of the two Dominions should apply to the Dominions, 
unless expressly extended thereto by the Parliaments of the 
Dominions—a provision similar to that which the Parliament 
of the Union of South Africa adopted in its Status of the Union 
Act, 1934. In the case of Ceylon, the Act provided that no law 
of the Parliament: of the United Kingdom passed after the 
setting up of the Dominion should extend to Ceylon unless it 
was expressly declared in that law that Ceylon had requested 
and consented to the enactment thereof. In addition certain 
provisions of the Statute of Westminster, 1931, were applied 
to Ceylon. These differences are small. For the constitutional 
lawyer an interesting argument can be raised by asking whether 
Parliament has now surrendered irrevocably its power to make 
laws for India, Pakistan and Ceylon or, since it is a sovereign 
Parliament, whether it has done no more than pass a self- 
denying ordinance which, as a matter of strict law, it could 
modify or repeal at any time it chose. This argument has been 
going on ever since the passing of the Statute of Westminster in 
1931. In my opinion, as the law now stands in Britain, 
Parliament has not surrendered its powers irrevocably, for it 
cannot bind itself. Yet it may well be that the Courts of the 
new Dominions would interpret the Independence Acts 
differently if they were called upon to adjudicate upon this 
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point. However, it is a lawyer’s point, a legalistic point. In 
practice it will not be likely to arise. 

These great changes had been so long discussed that, when 
they came, they aroused little comment. The Offices of 
Secretary of State for India and for Burma were abolished; 
the Dominions Office was renamed the Commonwealth 
Relations Office, in an attempt perhaps, by the omission of the 
word “British” and the dropping of the word “Dominion” 
which had for so long been associated with the self-governing 
communities of British, or at any rate European stock, to make 
the new Asiatic members feel more at home in the Common- 
wealth. Yet, illogically perhaps, but not necessarily less 
wisely on that account, the new members were called 
“Dominions”. 

Yet the time of Parliament in Britain was little taken up 
with these historic Acts of Independence. They passed in 
relatively quick time. Parliament was occupied with pro- 
digious labours on matters of domestic concern which so over- 
burdened it that there were many people who thought that in 
1947 the British Constitution exhibited a marked decline in the 
power and effectiveness of the legislature.. It was frequently 
said that at last it was clear that the Government were prepared 
to treat Parliament as a mere rubber stamp. It is not possible 
in a short article to examine carefully the conduct of the 
legislative process in both Lords and Commons in 1947. The 
merest outline only of the subject can be attempted. 

It is clear that the output of legislation was enormous. The 
Statute Book for 1947 runs to over 2,000 pages and is printed, 
for the first time since 1939, in two volumes. But the output 
was not only enormous in point of quantity, but in point of 
importance also. Quite apart from financial legislation—and 
there were two Budgets in the year—half a dozen major meas- 
ures were passed, any one of which before 1939 would have 
been considered a fair session’s work and two of which would 
have been considered almost an overdose of legislation. There 
was the Agriculture Act, the Transport Act, the Town and 
Country Planning Act (and a separate measure on the same 
subject for Scotland), the Electricity Act, and the Scottish 
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Health Service Act. These were great measures, complicated 
in structure, far-reaching in principle, broad and indefinite 
in power, and, as a rule, highly controversial. The cry that the 
Government was asking Parliament to legislate too much and 
too fast and too soon reached its highest pitch when the 
guillotine was applied to the proceedings on the Transport 
Bill and the Town and Country Planning Bill, both in Standing 
Committee and in the subsequent stages in the House of 
Commons. 

It is not easy to be sure of the merits in this controversy. 
When the guillotine resolution was carried on 3rd March, 
1947, requiring that both Bills should be reported from their 
Standing Committees by Easter and allotting three days to 
the Report Stage and one to the Third Reading in each case, 
it was not possible to say that obstruction had occurred in 
either Standing Committee. Standing Committee B had had 
eleven sittings and it had passed five clauses of the Transport 
Bill; Standing Committee D, on the Town and Country 
Planning Bill, had had four sittings and had reached Clause 4. 
Now it is clear that, with a Transport Bill of 127 Clauses and 
13 Schedules and a Planning Bill of 108 Clauses and 9 
Schedules, proceedings at this rate would, if maintained, have 
made it impossible for the Bills to be translated into law 
within that session of Parliament. But it was not contemplated 
on either side of the House that proceedings would continue 
at that rate; the earlier clauses of both Bills contained the 
important matters of principle upon which most debate was 
needed; upon later and less important clauses the pace could 
quicken. The Government spokesmen did not in fact allege 
obstruction but, in the words of the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, they felt that “‘the business of the Committee 
has not been conducted with the maximum economy of words 
or of time” and they thought it wise to take precautions to 
secure these Bills. So, for the first time in the history of the 
House of Commons, the guillotine was applied to proceedings 
on a Bill in Standing Committee. In the result 37 Clauses and 
7 Schedules of the Transport Bill were not discussed at all in 
Standing Committee, while the discussion on half a dozen 
B 
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Clauses was terminated by the guillotine; in the case of the 
Planning Bill, about 50 Clauses and 6 Schedules were not 
discussed in the Committee. On the Report Stage the effect 
of the guillotine produced indignation and disquiet. At the 
end of the third day’s debate on the Transport Bill the House 
had reached the discussion of amendments to Clause 38; 
thereupon about 100 remaining Government amendments 
were put and passed without discussion. But not without 
divisions! The Opposition kept the House employed in a 
series of divisions from 9.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 3oth April, 
until 12.50 a.m. on Thursday, 1st May. When the guillotine 
fell on the Report Stage of the Planning Bill, the House had 
reached Clause 12 and it had discussed 13 pages of the 130 
pages of amendments that had been put down; thereupon 
175 Government amendments were put and carried without 
discussion. On this occasion the Opposition did not press for 
divisions, and the proceedings were concluded within half an 
hour.? 

That is one side of the question. On the other it must be 
conceded that both these Bills had a thorough discussion in 
Standing Committee and that it would be difficult to discover 
an important provision that was not discussed. The Transport 
Bill, after a Second Reading Debate of three days (roughly 
18 hours), spent 25 days in Standing Committee, and on some 
of these days two sittings were held, with the result that the 
Bill came to be considered in 31 sittings for a total of roughly 
77 hours. The Planning Bill had two days on Second Reading, 
and thereafter 18 days, with a total of 25 sittings, in Standing 
Committee. The allocation of time in Standing Committee 
was determined by a Business Committee, appointed by the 
Speaker from the members of the Standing Committee and 
representative of its different opinions. Moreover, in con- 
sidering the extent to which, in Standing Committee, certain 
Clauses of the Bill were not discussed at all, it is important to 
remember that in a few cases no amendments had been put 
down by the Opposition or by the Government to these Clauses. 


1 For the proceedings see Hansard for April 28th, 29th, and goth, 1947. 
2 See Hansard for May 12th, 13th and 14th, 1947. 
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On the Report Stage, similarly, some amendments which 
were passed without discussion under the guillotine were 
amendments agreed between Government and Opposition, 
or were, in other cases, consequential amendments made 
necessary by earlier amendments which themselves had been 
discussed. * 

But when both sides are fairly considered, it remains clear 
that for the House of Commons to be required to agree not 
merely without a discussion, but actually without even an 
explanation, to a series of amendments to a Bill which itself has 
been fully discussed only by a committee composed of approx- 
imately one-twelfth of the whole House, is legislation by 
automatic machine and not legislation by men. And once 
again there was no suggestion of obstruction by the Opposition. 
On the contrary, one of the difficulties at the Report Stage was 
that there were too many Government amendments to be 
discussed in the time available. There were good reasons for 
most of these Government amendments, but there was no 
time for these reasons even to be stated. 

It is not possible in the space available here to trace the 
full story of the progress of these two Bills thereafter in the 
House of Lords and later again in the Commons, nor to 
complete the picture by an analysis of the proceedings upon the 
other Bills of importance which were considered in the session. 
Enough has been said, however, to indicate that in 1947 there 
were signs that the principle that laws should be made after 
discussion and explanation by the Government in Parliament 
was being modified or nullified in some measure by the pressure 
of the Government’s programme. And if one asks how it could 
have been avoided, it is not easy to suggest an answer. The 
problem is most complicated and it requires some assurance 
upon the part of a student to suggest which, if any, of the 
measures placed before Parliament during the year could well 
have been postponed. The Electricity Bill was suggested at 
times as an appropriate casualty. It is enough for our purposes 
to note the working of the legislative process during the year 


1 The Government’s defence may be studied in the speech of the 
Minister of Transport (Mr. Barnes) in Hansard of 5th May, 1947. 
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and to consider the significance of this trend towards auto- 
matic politics. 

The principle involved had been well stated by Mr. Attlee, 
then Leader of the Opposition, on 8th March, 1937, and 
Mr. Eden quoted his words on 3rd March, 1947, just ten years 
later, when the guillotine resolution was moved in the House 
of Commons: “This House has never been a mere assembly 
for registration; it has never been a mere debating society. . . . 
This House has always taken an active share in legislation. . . . 
Although it is the Government’s Bill, it has been framed by 
the co-operation of Members of this House. Where certain 
Members oppose the Bill in principle, they take an active part 
in trying to make it workable. Therefore, every Bill that goes 
through the House becomes in that way the work of the whole 
House. The importance of that procedure is that the experi- 
ence and ideas of the Members of the House are brought into 
the common pool. That is the traditional British method and 
the democratic method. There is another method that obtains 
in other countries. In some countries a Dictator frames 
legislation and submits it to a Grand Council, but the Grand 
Council has no right to say anything but ‘Aye’ or ‘No’, and 
it is always ‘Aye’. There is a danger that this House may be 
turned into the equivalent of a Fascist Council.” 

It has seemed right to devote a good deal of space to a 
discussion of this issue, for it is, as readers of this Journal will no 
doubt agree, a central issue. Unfortunately, however, there is 
no space left to deal adequately with a variety of other 
developments in the British Constitution in 1947. Some of 
them also affect the working of Parliament. It is to be noted, 
for example, that the new rules governing the increased use of 
Standing Committees were made part of Standing Orders on 
4th November, 1947—for the first two sessions of this Parlia- 
ment they had been operated by Sessional Orders only. On 
the same date a number of other small, but not unimportant, 
changes in Standing Orders were made. Next, the year 1947 
saw some highly important discussions of questions of privilege 
—but fortunately in the Spring issue of this Journal an 
authoritative sketch of these questions has already been given. 
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Parliamentary privilege is an essential element in the British 
Constitution; it contains some of our most important con- 
stitutional rules. 

Turning from Parliament and its working to the organi- 
zation of the Government, it is necessary to mention, if 
inadequately, some important changes. A most interesting, 
though short-lived experiment, was begun on 29th September, 
1947, when Sir Stafford Cripps was appointed Minister for 
Economic Affairs. For the constitutionalist two questions of 
interest were raised. Firstly, would the new Minister, who was 
to have a staff but no Department, achieve any effective 
control over the Departments?—and secondly, what in 
particular would his relations with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer prove to be? Would the Treasury be subordinate 
to the Minister of Economic Affairs or vice versa ? The question 
was given a new interest when Mr. Dalton resigned on 
13th November, and Sir Stafford Cripps became the new 
Chancellor, charged still with the duty of co-ordinating 
economic affairs. Would there now be not a new Department 
to which the Chancellor would be subordinate, but a new kind 
of Chancellor or a new kind of Treasury? And would not this 
be a better way of attempting to solve the problem? An 
indication that this line of development was being tried was 
found with the passing of the Ministers of the Crown (Treasury 
Secretaries) Act, 1947, by which a new office of Economic 
Secretary to the Treasury was established to assist the Chan- 
cellor on that aspect of his duties which related to the control 
of economic affairs. It will be interesting to see to what extent 
a new conception of Treasury control will come to establish 
itself in the machinery of British government. 

The size and organization of the Civil Service came up for 
discussion during the year. An important report was presented 
to the House of Commons by the Select Committee on 
Estimates on “Organization and Methods and its effect on the 
staffing of Government Departments”! on which progress 
made in recent years towards improving administration was 
discussed. The Committee recommended that there should be 


1 H.C. 143 of Session, 1946-47. Printed 7th August, 1947. 
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a “reconsideration of the whole pattern of the governmental 
machine in the light of modern conditions” and stressed the 
importance of working out a pattern “by which the new 
National Boards and other extra-governmental bodies, which 
nevertheless have responsibilities to the State, can be incor- 
porated in, or satisfactorily linked to, the administrative 
machine”. The problem of controlling the new nationalized 
industries was much discussed, but no clear guidance came 
from the Government upon the subject. Here is a central 
constitutional problem in the coming years. Perhaps it will 
prove wise to wait, as the Government suggests, to see how 
things work. No one in authority had much time to devote 
to the question in 1947. 

The scrutiny of Statutory Rules and Orders (known since 
Ist January, 1948, as Statutory Instruments) by a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons specially set up for the 
purpose, continued throughout the year. In the session of 
Parliament of 1946-47, the Select Committee examined 
795 Statutory Rules and Orders, but found it necessary to 
draw the attention of the House to six only. Of these six, the 
Committee regarded two as appearing to make some unusual 
or unexpected use of the powers conferred by the Statute 
under which they were made; the Department concerned 
were thought, in the case of another two, to have acted with 
unjustifiable delay in publishing the Orders, or in laying them 
before Parliament; while the remaining two were brought to 
the attention of the House on the ground that their form called 
for elucidation. The Committee presented nine reports and 
one special report between the end of November, 1946 and the 
end of January, 1947.1 It would seem that the existence of the 
Committee is some safeguard against the dangers of adminis- 
trative law-making. Unsatisfactory features still remain, as 
the Committee pointed out. Departments still occasionally 
issue orders without specifying the section or schedule of the 
parent act which they claim to authorize their legislation. 
The Committee recorded that it had had an assurance that 
all Departments are now ready and willing to cite a reference 
1 House of Commons 141 of 1946-47. 
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to the powers exercized. There continued also an “apparent 
absence of any principle determining the choice between the 
procedure by affirmative resolution and the procedure for 
annulment of rules and orders by adverse prayer” and the 
Committee stressed the necessity ‘“‘that instruments which, 
by the novelty or importance of their contents, appear to 
need or justify discussion in the House, should be subject to 
the affirmative procedure”. The technique of controlling 
administrative legislation has made some advance through 
the establishment of this Select Committee and its progress 
will be anxiously watched by those who want to see government 
which is both efficient and democratic. 

To those who, for many years, had protested against the 
privileged position which the Government occupied in 
litigation, through the immunity of the Crown, the passing of 
the Crown Proceedings Bill was a most hopeful and perhaps 
an unexpected event. The problem involved is technical and is 
hard to state shortly with any accuracy. It is enough to say 
that through a combination of two legal maxims—one, that 
the King cannot be impleaded in his own Courts, and the 
other that the King can do no wrong—it was impossible for 
the citizen to sue the Crown in tort, and possible to sue in 
contract only by a special procedure through petition of right. 
These immunities and special privileges have been substantially 
removed by the Crown Proceedings Act, which places suits 
between a subject and the Crown on much the same footing as 
those between subject and subject. (The “Crown” means, of 
course, the Government; the King’s personal immunity is left 
untouched by the Act.) It was an overdue reform which was 
widely welcomed. 

It is well-known that an important part of our Consti- 
tution is found in the judgments of the Courts. Scarcely a year 
passes in which some decision is not made upon a constitutional 
matter, and 1947 was no exception. An attempt was made 
by a suit in the High Court to prevent the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning from proceeding with a proposal, 
under the New Towns Act, to create a new town at Stevenage. 
It was contended that the Minister had failed in his duty 
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under the Act to consider, with an unbiased mind, objections 
to the making of the Order for the establishment of the new 
town before he took his final decision. Mr. Justice Henn 
Collins gave judgment for the objectors in the High Court; 
he was reversed in the Court of Appeal; and in the House of 
Lords the judgment of the Court of Appeal was sustained. 
The Lords disposed of the whole basis of the objectors’ case 
when they held that the New Towns Act imposed no judicial 
or quasi-judicial obligation upon the Minister; he had an 
administrative duty only. The Lords decision should be read 
carefully by those who are concerned about the proper limits 
of Ministers’ powers and about the proper methods of estab- 
lishing and maintaining these limits. 

The liberty of the subject came up for consideration in at 
least three important cases. In one, the rights of the police, 
and of private persons, to make arrests without a magistrate’s 
warrant, were carefully considered by the House of Lords, and 
the law was stated by Viscount Simon in a series of proposi- 
tions of great constitutional interest.1 For example, it would 
appear that if a policeman arrests a man without a warrant, 
he must in ordinary circumstances inform him of the true 
grounds of his arrest; if he fails to do this, then, save for 
certain exceptions, he is liable to a suit for false imprisonment. 
An important exception is where the policeman is prevented 
from telling why he is making an arrest by the conduct of the 
arrested man, say in resisting. Here is an interesting example 
of a judicial exposition, elucidation and, in a sense, codi- 
fication of an important element in our Constitution. 

The second case of interest concerned habeas corpus when 
Mr. Justice Jenkins refused to issue a writ on behalf of the 
4,500 Jews being deported from Palestine and then on their 
way by ship to Hamburg. He held that the deportation was 
within the legal power of the High Commissioner for Palestine. 
And finally there may be noted the case where the Editor of 
the Morecambe and Heysham Visitor was prosecuted for publishing 
a seditious libel, and was acquitted by the jury—an illustration 
that the freedom of the Press depends in some measure upon 
1 Leachinsky v. Christie and others. 
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the opinions of a body of average jurymen as to whether it has 
been proved beyond all reasonable doubt that an article was 
published with the intention of promoting violence by stirring 
up hostility and ill-will between different classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects. 

Many interesting developments in the Constitution can be 
no more than mentioned: the passing of an Act to extend the 
Powers of the Parliament of Northern Ireland; the announce- 
ment of plans to undertake a gradual consolidation of certain 
branches of the law; the sitting of the House of Lords in 
September against the will of the Government while the House 
of Commons was in recess; the publication of a report on the 
reform of the constitutions and legal systems of the Channel 
Islands (Cmd. 7074); the discussion upon the appropriate 
sum to be voted to Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh—another chapter in the long history of the Civil 
List which contains much of constitutional interest even now— 
the publication of the first annual report of the Local Govern- 
ment Boundary Commission, with its first hint that perhaps a 
violent hand might be laid upon the sacred sovereignty of 
county boroughs; and the resignation of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who had revealed Budget secrets to a Lobby 
Correspondent. The mere recital of these matters—and as 
many more could easily be recalled—illustrates how the 
British Constitution is continually developing, though what 
precise direction it is taking, or at what pace in a particular 
case it is travelling, it is usually difficult to estimate. It is valu- 
able, therefore, to take stock each year, for in that way some 
sort of basis can be established upon which judgments may be 
attempted. 
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THE SERJEANT AT ARMS 


by Bricapier Sir CHARLES ALFRED Howarp, 
K.C.V.O., D.S.O. 


1. HisToRICAL 


Appointment dates from fourteenth century (1391). 
Appointed by Crown “to attend upon His Majesty’s 


person when there is no Parliament, and at the time of every 
Parliament to attend upon the Speaker, House of Commons”, 
After appointment is the servant of the House. 


Also “Housekeeper of the House of Commons” in accord- 


ance with the Statute of George III in 1812. 


2. Duties 


Acting under the Speaker is responsible for: 

(a) The maintenance of order and discipline. 

(6) The execution of warrants and orders. 

(c) The performance of ceremonial duties. 

(d) The general administration of that part of the Palace 
of Westminster reserved for the House of Commons. 


(a) The Maintenance of Order and Discipline. 

This duty best known, as incidents in the House of 
Commons, galleries or precincts always attract consider- 
able publicity. 

In the days of Irish Members and Suffragettes com- 
motions were frequent. 

Responsible for rules and regulations regarding 
admission to Press Gallery and Lobby and the entry of 
Strangers. 

“Takes Strangers into custody who are irregularly 
admitted into the House or who misconduct themselves 
there.” 

“Brings to the Bar prisoners to be reprimanded by the 
Speaker, or persons in custody to be examined as witnesses.” 
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For the better execution of these duties, he has a chair 
close to the Bar of the House. 
Enforces the Speaker’s orders. 


(b) Execution of Warrants and Serving of Orders. 

“He is entrusted with the execution of all warrants for 
the commitment of persons ordered into custody by the 
House, and for removing them to the Tower or Newgate, 
or retaining them in his own custody.” 

He serves, by his Messengers, all Orders of the House 
upon those whom they concern. 


(c) Ceremonial Duties. 

These familiar to many; “he attends the Speaker with 
the Mace on entering or leaving the House, or going to the 
House of Lords, or attending His Majesty with addresses.” 

In general is responsible for ceremonial functions con- 
nected with the House of Commons. 


(d) General Administration. 

As “Housekeeper of the House has charge of all Com- 
mittee Rooms and other buildings during the sitting of 
Parliament.” 

Under Warrant from the Lord Great Chamberlain, 
Serjeant at Arms “Is authorized and sanctioned to occupy 
the Committee Rooms on the River Front, the Kitchens 
and Refreshment Rooms and such portions of the Palace 
of Westminster as are prepared for the use of the House of 
Commons.” 

In practice this entails the responsibility for the alloca- 
tion of accommodation and its general supervision. 


3. STAFF. 


To assist him he has a Deputy and Assistant, and a staff 


comprised of 104 persons. 


(a) Office staff with a Clerk in Charge who is also the 
*‘Warrant Officer and serves all Orders of the House 
upon those whom they concern.” 
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(b) Admission Order Office (3). 


(c) Doorkeepers and Badge Messengers (25), comprised of 
specially selected Petty and Warrant Officers from 
one of the Services. 


(d) Office Keepers (4), Attendants, Cleaners, etc., (44), 
usually ex-service men. Also part time female 
cleaners (24). 


(e) Police Constables on duty at the House of Commons are 
under his direction. 
They comprise on sitting days: 
1 Inspector, 
1 Sergeant, 
52 Police Constables. 
On other days: 
1 Sergeant, 
25 Police Constables. 


4- Mace. 


The House of Commons Mace is the symbol of the Speaker’s 
authority from the Crown, and is lent to him by the Sovereign 
who resumes possession of it when Parliament is prorogued. 

The Mace now in use by the House of Commons dates 
from the Restoration (1660). The fate of the old Mace in 
use before the Civil War is doubtful. 
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MY JOB IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
A SYMPOSIUM 


N 16th March, 1948, the Hansard Society organized a 
Youth Conference at the Central Hall, Westminster, 


and in the morning a number of officials connected 
with the House of Commons gave short talks about their 
duties. Some extracts from their remarks are printed below. 


Major Mitner (Chairman of Ways and Means and 
Deputy-Speaker): My job is that of Chairman of Ways 
and Means and Deputy-Speaker of the House of Commons. 
I will tell you in a moment or two something of my work as 
Chairman of Ways and Means, but as I am also Deputy- 
Speaker, I hope I may, without impertinence, be permitted 
to say a word or two about the position of Mr. Speaker 
himself. Mr. Speaker holds a very old office dating back to 
the sixteenth century. In those days and to some extent even 
in these the Speaker acts as the representative of the House 
and speaks for the House. Mr. Speaker is therefore the chief 
official or executive of the House of Commons. 

The Speaker always wears court dress and wig and gown 
when on duty. He goes in procession daily from the house in 
the Palace of Westminster where he lives to the Chamber 
itself. He is defined in the Oxford Dictionary as the Member 
of the House of Commons chosen by the House itself to act as 
its representative and to preside over its debates. He has 
therefore to be a duly elected Member of Parliament selected 
as Speaker by the House itself. 

He has a great many other duties to perform. He receives 
all messages to and from the House, issues warrants and writs 
for all sorts of purposes, is in charge of all publications of the 
House, and has the final word in many matters which are left 
to his discretion. He is a member of a political party but 
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to whatever party he belonged when elected, he becomes 
impartial so soon as he is selected to be Speaker. He takes no 
part in party politics and leads a life apart from the other 
Members whom he only meets on official occasions. 

His main job is to preside over the Debates of the House of 
Commons. He selects the Members of Parliament who are 
to speak, that is to say, those who are fortunate enough to 
catch his eye. The Speaker gives decisions on points of 
order and sometimes even decides the particular questions 
he thinks the House should discuss. He puts the question 
“‘Aye” or “No” and declares the result of the voting. 

My main work is not to act as Deputy-Speaker but to act 
as Chairman of Ways and Means, and that work really 
consists in the main of presiding over the House when it 
resolves itself into or becomes a Committee. In former times 
the Speakers were not as impartial as nowadays is the case. 
They were often creatures of the Crown and frequently 
represented the views of the Crown and endeavoured to bring 
the influence of the Crown to bear on the House of Commons. 
The consequence was that when detailed matters were gone 
into, the House used to resolve itself into a Committee and 
appointed one of its Members to be Chairman, and in that way 
they got rid of the Speaker as presiding officer and prevented 
the Crown from having too much influence. 

There are many different purposes for which the House 
resolves itself into a Committee. In the first place there are 
two principal Committees appointed at the beginning of 
each session of Parliament. Those are the Committee of 
Supply and the Committee of Ways and Means. I preside 
over those Committees. The Committee of Supply examines 
the Estimates of all the various Government Departments and 
Ministries, and it approves or disapproves of those items. 
Then the Committee of Ways and Means meets to decide on 
the ways and means of finding the money. The normal ways 
and means, as we all know to our cost, are by means of 
taxation, and hence the Budget Debate—this year it is to take 
place on 6th April—is the main occasion on which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer comes forward with his proposals 
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to the House for providing the money to carry on the work 
of the various Departments as authorized by the Committee 
of Supply. 

You will no doubt be told by other speakers that Bills 
go through various stages before they become Acts of 
Parliament. One of those stages consists of the Second 
Reading which is taken with Mr. Speaker in the Chair and 
consists of a general discussion on the Bill. The next stage 
is the Committee Stage, when the details of the Bill are gone 
into and opportunity is given for hon. Members to move 
Amendments or alterations to the Bill. Many of these Bills are 
discussed in Committee on the Floor of the House of Commons, 
but less important Bills go to committees “upstairs”. When 
important Bills are discussed on the Floor of the House of 
Commons, Sir Robert Young (my deputy) or I preside, and 
very frequently with a big Bill very many days are taken up 
in discussing Amendments, alterations and so on. 

When sitting in the Chair as Deputy-Speaker my powers 
are restricted in certain respects. I cannot, for example, 
permit what we call the Closure to be moved to close a 
Debate; only Mr. Speaker can do that. But when sitting in 
the Chair of the House when it is in Committee I have all the 
same powers in that Committee as Mr. Speaker has in the 
House. For example I have to keep order, make sure that 
Members of Parliament keep to the point, which is not always 
—as you can imagine—an easy task; and I have also power 
to order Members to sit down if they are guilty of tedious 
repetition or various other offences. If they are very naughty 
I can even order them to leave the House. If they are very 
naughty indeed, I can also call the Serjeant at Arms, in the 
person of Sir Charles Howard, to remove them from the 
House. 

Another of my functions is to look after what is known as 
Private Bill legislation, that is Bills introduced into the House 
of Commons dealing with private rights as distinguished from 
public rights which are dealt with by Public Bills. Private Bills 
go through a modified form of procedure, largely subject to 
my direction. 
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Mr. Pusry (Trainbearer to the Speaker): I am the 
Speaker’s Trainbearer and, as the name implies, I carry the 
Speaker’s train. You may think this is not a very arduous 
task, nor is it, but I assure you that the duty of carrying the 
Speaker’s train is a minute part of my job. Actually, that duty 
only lasts for about three or four minutes each day, just while 
the Procession lasts. 

I arrive at my office in the House of Commons between 
10.30 and 11 a.m. By that time the Speaker’s secretary has 
gone through the morning mail and has prepared replies. 
Attending to the Speaker’s constituency correspondence is a 
task usually assigned to me. It is also part of my duty to 
assist the Speaker’s secretary in any way required by him. 

During the day I attend to requests from Members of 
Parliament on Parliamentary business and make out lists of 
Members who have intimated their desire to speak on varying 
subjects which are coming up for discussion. I also ensure 
that the Speaker has all the necessary Parliamentary papers 
at hand on his Chair in the House which he may require. 

After lunch I dress in Court Dress, complete with sword, 
cocked hat, breeches and silk stockings and court shoes. 

At 2.25 p.m. I go into the Speaker’s Library and robe the 
Speaker in his long black silk gown. He puts on his wig, and 
at 2.26} precisely I open the door and we emerge into my 
office, where the rest of the officials forming the Procession 
are lined up. Everyone bows to the Speaker and he returns the 
bow. The Procession then starts off and all along the route the 
police call out “Speaker”. We pass along the Library Corridor, 
through the Lower Waiting Hall, Central Hall, Members’ 
Lobby and the Aye Division Lobby and so into the Chamber. I 
drop out of the Procession as the Speaker enters the Chamber. 

A curious incident occurred some years ago as we passed 
through the Members’ Lobby. The Inspector of Police had 
just called out “Hats Orr, STRANGERS” when a Member of 
Parliament, seeing Mr. Neil Maclean on the other side of the 
Lobby called to him in a rather loud stage whisper “Neil”. 
Immediately several members of the public knelt down on the 
tiled floor, much to the astonishment of the Speaker. 
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My day’s work is done when the House adjourns for the 
day which, by Standing Order, is fixed for 10.30 p.m., but 
frequently this particular Standing Order is suspended and the 
House continues to sit till a much later hour and occasionally 
all night, so you will see that, although I do not commence 
my work till 10.30 a.m., I have a pretty long day. 

When the House adjourns I am always waiting at the back 
of the Speaker’s Chair to escort him to his residence. On 
this occasion the Serjeant at Arms hands the Mace to me, 
just outside the Chamber, and I carry it in my hands—not on 
my shoulder—the Serjeant at Arms is the only one, except 
his deputies, who is allowed to carry it on the shoulder—and 
the Speaker precedes me to his Library. On arrival there, I 
disrobe him and lock up the Mace in a special safe. 


MY JOB IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Mr. Fe.itowes (The Second Clerk-Assistant): I am called 
the Second Clerk-Assistant, but I am really a mechanic. 
It is quite true that I wear a wig and gown instead of overalls, 
and my hands get inky and not oily, but nevertheless my job 
is to look after the machinery of Parliament, to see that it 
works smoothly, and try to make all the suggestions I can to 
improve it. Broadly speaking that is a definition of my job, 
but in particular I have three special functions. The first is 
to keep the Minutes of the House—the Minutes of what is 
done but not of what is said. You will hear all about how 
Hansard keeps a record of what is said from someone else. 
I am only responsible for recording what is done. We keep 
Minute Books and I have one in which I write down what the 
House does, and like the recording angel, once I have written 
nobody can gainsay it. It is this book and the book kept by my 
next senior colleague, the Clerk-Assistant, which is the basis of 
all the records of Parliament, and if you go to the Record Office 
you will see there some Clerks’ books like this one I have here, 
dating from the reign of James I. The books were more chatty 
in those days than they are now. For example, the appearance 
of a black dog in the House very much excited one of my 
predecessors. We are not allowed to make such chatty remarks 
nowadays but are confined to the dry bones of fact. 

c 
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My second duty is to produce the Agenda Paper of the 
House. It appears on the breakfast table of any Member who 
lives within a radius of three miles of the House of Commons, 
and I hope its appearance does not spoil his appetite. There 
are various sections of this document, for all of which I am 
responsible. First there are Minutes of what happened in the 
House. The second section is the Agenda Paper. It starts 
with the Questions which Members want to ask. After 
Questions we get on to the main business of the day which is 
discussed, debated, and finally a decision is arrived at. The 
House, when there is a difference of opinion, divides itself 
into the “Ayes” on the right and the “‘Noes” on the left and 
Members voting are counted. The result of the division is 
brought to me at the table. I write down the numbers on the 
slip and hand the slip to the teller of the winning side. The 
teller is the chap who has counted the Members voting. There 
are four tellers, two on each side, because it would not be fair 
to send the chaps who want to vote “‘No” to count the people 
in their own lobby. So we send one from each side to count 
each lobby and be sure there is no cheating. They bring the 
slip to me, I hand the slip to the winning teller, the four tellers 
line up at the table, and the senior winning teller reads out 
the result. If it is an unexpected result, such as the defeat 
of the Government, there is tremendous cheering and counter- 
cheering from each side, and there is a period of pandemonium. 

During the actual debate my main function is that I 
have to listen to the debate in order to be ready to advise 
the Speaker or Chairman on any point of order that may 
arise. My two senior colleagues and myself are supposed to 
be well-informed on all the rules and orders of the House and 
to be able to give general guidance to the Chair and to 
Members on any point which they may desire. Perhaps that 
sounds easy. People sometimes wonder why Members do not 
know all about procedure in the House of Commons, but 
procedure is continually changing, and if it were not so, it 
would be a bad thing. Like most English things procedure has 
grown—not always logically—but to meet changing circum- 
stances; and from the time it started when any Member could 
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say anything he liked at any time—that was a golden time 
for Members—there has gradually grown up a whole practice 
restricting that liberty, which practice was the result of 
resolutions of the House, Speakers’ rulings, and so on. That 
practice could only be found in the Journals or other records 
of the House. It was nowhere consolidated into a single code. 
By 1832 that code of practice was modified by four special 
Standing Orders which the House thought so important that 
it made them permanent orders. By 1948 that same code of 
practice is modified by 96 Standing Orders, all or nearly all 
of which have been subject to various interpretations by 
Speaker’s rulings, various things that have happened under 
them, so it is not easy for a Member to apply that extremely 
complicated procedure to any particular event which happens 
absolutely on the spur of the moment. That is where we are 
supposed to come in; at any rate we have to think of the answer 
quickly. 


Mr. Guy Eben (Lobby Correspondent): As you probably 
know the proceedings of Parliament every day are opened with 
prayer. It is said that the Chaplain looks at the House and 
prays for the country. In much the same way, the Press 
looks at and listens to Parliament and then interprets to the 
country what Parliament says and does. 

Every M.P. believes that he talks most wonderful and 
polished English. You can judge for yourselves if it is so. 
But whether they speak perfect or imperfect English, you 
don’t get much of an idea of Parliament merely by reading in 
the Times what has been said. My friend representing Mr. 
Hansard here will be the first to agree that Hansard is anything 
but a full account of Parliament. It is a full account of every- 
thing said—and an extremely good and excellent account— 
but Parliament not only says things, it does things as well. It 
laughs, cries, gets angry or cheerful, throws things about, and 
gets thrown out. It is like you and me; it is a human assembly. 
It would be a dull place if it consisted mostly of saying things. 
Hansard prides itself on giving you an excellent account of what 
is said, but it contains no descriptive matter whatever. You 











30 
must have Hansard if you want a full account of what goes on, 
but I am going to tell you about the Press. 

There are two kinds of journalists in Parliament; Lobby 
Correspondents or Political Correspondents—and I am one 
of those—and the sketch writers and reporters. Their jobs 
are entirely different from each other. The reporters and 
sketch writers are concerned only with what happens on the 
Floor of the House on a particular day, but the Lobby 
Correspondent is concerned with what happened before and 
after the events in the House. Take an imaginary case. 
People are annoyed, we will say, because the Hansard Society 
is holding a Youth Conference and some M.P. decides to raise 
the matter in the House of Commons. If he is wise—and some 
of them are—he comes to me as a Lobby Correspondent and 
tells me he intends to raise the matter in the House. I at once 
write a piece in my “little-known” newspaper—which has a 
circulation of any number of millions—and you find there a 
detailed account of what is going to happen and what the 
trouble is about. In addition to telling what is going to happen 
in the House I may do a certain amount of descriptive work. 
I may write a paragraph to the effect that rather more than 
2,500 intelligent young ladies and gentlemen gathered in the 
Central Hall and listened to well-informed and instructive 
speeches from some of the best speakers in London. Of course 
if I don’t happen to like the Hansard Society, I may say 
that the young women were ugly and the speeches imbecile. 

Eventually the question comes on and the Minister makes a 
statement in reply. This is what concerns the sketch writer or 
reporter—everything, as I said, that happens on the Floor of 
the House. The Lobby or Political Correspondent is concerned 
with what has happened and what is going to happen. He has 
to explain Bills and the plans of the Government as they are 
brought forward. We have to explain why a Minister is 
resigning or why he is not resigning—which is more difficult. 
We have to explain why the Government does not want you 
to buy a new razor blade, why the taxes are going up, and just 
how the particular rise in taxes affects you. The Lobby 
Correspondent has to be a lawyer, politician, accountant and 
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thought-reader all in one. He has to be able to tell everybody 
what a Government proposal means, sometimes more clearly 
than the Government itself. Then he has to take a Bill that 
has been prepared by experts in a month or two and in a few 
minutes turn it into language easily understood. He has to 
watch political events to keep you informed about them, and 
in general be the eyes and ears of people like yourselves who 
may never have seen the inside of the House of Commons 
and have never seen it at work. 


Mr. L. W. Bear (Sub-Editor, Hansard): Most of you know 
that Hansard is the popular title of the Official Report of 
Debates. It is in a sense the nearest thing we have to an 
official newspaper in England, but unlike the official news- 
papers in some other countries, it is completely truthful. It 
gives a full and accurate report of what is said in Parliament. 
Perhaps I may explain the difference between Mr. Eden 
and myself by saying that if in the course of a speech in the 
House a bomb were thrown from the Public Gallery, Mr. 
Guy Eden would get excited about it and write a column in 
his newspaper, whereas Hansard would merely put in brackets 
the word “Interruption”. 

Let me tell you how we produce Hansard. The terms of 
reference to which we work are based on the recommendations 
of a Select Committee of the House which considered the 
matter some 30 or 40 years ago. The instructions are that we 
should produce a substantially verbatim report of what is 
said, cutting out repetitions and redundancies, and correcting 
obvious grammatical errors. 

We have a staff of 18 reporters, two sub-editors, an assistant 
editor, and an editor. This group covers the proceedings in 
the House itself and in four or more Standing Committees. 
These Standing Committees sit on the mornings of Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, and sometimes in the afternoons. 
On three days of the week, therefore, if you don’t get enough 
reading matter in the big Hansard, there is a whole family of 
little Hansards to satisfy your appetite for wit and wisdom. 
Hansard appears at 8 o’clock or thereabouts each morning; 
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and I gather that the first thing 2 Member of Parliament 
does on waking up is to call for his Hansard. He would not be 
able to eat his breakfast without it. In order that the proceed- 
ings of one day may be in print the next morning, it is neces- 
sary for the printers to begin receiving the typescript two and 
a half hours after proceedings in the House begin. 

We have a rotational system. Each reporter in turn goes 
into the Gallery, takes shorthand notes for ten minutes, and 
dictates them to a typist. He must write shorthand at 200 
words a minute or thereabouts and, of course, he must be able 
to read what he has written, which is by far the more difficult 
part of the job. After dictating his report he revises it, goes 
through the “copy” as we say, and the time taken in doing 
this may be short or long according to the quality of the speech. 

Far be it from me to comment on the speech-making 
abilities of Members of Parliament or on the grammatical 
quality of their speeches, but there are very few Members 
whose speeches could stand word-for-word reporting. The 
speeches need trimming up, more or less. It is also the reporter’s 
job to check quotations, whether poetical or from old Hansards; 
and finding something that a Minister is stated to have said 
“somewhere about 1926” is often a long and annoying job. 
The little daily Hansard is easily gone through, but when one 
has to look for about six words hidden away in the middle of 
all the Debates in the Sessional volume, one gets fed up. It 
is noticeable, too, how seldom any Member of Parliament is 
capable of making a poetical quotation with absolute accuracy. 
Invariably he gets a little word wrong somewhere or other. 
But if Hansard prints it wrongly, Mr. Guy Eden or some 
other journalist publishes a paragraph next day headed, 
‘Hansard Nods’’. 

When the reporter has finished with his “copy”’, it goes to 
the sub-editor, who is supposed to know everything and to be 
capable of correcting any error the reporter may have made. 
He queries doubtful points and tries to settle them by reference 
either to the reporter who reported the speech or to the 
Member who made it. He co-ordinates the copy. When a 
Member, in speaking, attributes a remark previously made in 
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the debate to, say, the hon. Member for Putney, the sub- 
editor makes sure that it was the hon. Member for Putney 
who made the remark, and not the hon. Member for, say, 
West Fife. That sort of thing is clear to the sub-editor who 
has read the whole of the proceedings, but not to the reporter 
who has heard only part. 

When the sub-editor has finished with the “copy”, it is 
sent to the printer. From about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
messengers leave for the printer every half hour. The last 
messenger leaves at 11 o’clock, or a quarter past, taking the 
report of the proceedings up to half past ten. If Members 
speak after that hour, the report does not appear in Hansard 
the next morning, but is held over till the following day. 

For a “rush” job, I think I may claim there are very few 
errors in Hansard. They creep in, of course; and as a sub- 
editor I may make a private confession and say that it is with 
great regret occasionally that I correct an amusing mis- 
hearing. The last one I came across was a day or two ago, 
when “Sword of Damocles” appeared in the “copy” as 
“sordid monopoly”; and I wondered whether we might put 
out a general request to Members to refer to the “Sword of 
‘Damocockles’ ” in order to obviate mishearings. 

I am often asked whether Members correct their speeches 
before the reports appear in Hansard. The rule is that Members 
may see the typescript of their speeches and correct obvious 
reporting or other slips, but not alter the substance of their 
remarks, or make so many corrections of style as would change 
the character of the speech. After the Member has looked 
through the typescript, the sub-editors have to see if there are 
any corrections of substance either by deletion or addition; 
but invariably Members observe the rules scrupulously and 
make only slight alterations of style. 

The only complaint I have to make is that generally their 
handwriting is shocking! 

The final question that is frequently asked is, ““Who is the 
fastest speaker in the House?” I think there are three 
particularly fast ones—Mr. Hale, the Member for Oldham, 
Mr. Harold Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, and Mr. 
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Stokes, the Member for Ipswich. They speak up to 200 words 
a minute. But let that not be taken as a complaint, because 
all of them are reasonably clear, and their speeches are usually 
very well phrased. We do not mind speed. The speakers we 
do not like are those who make half a dozen rapid attempts 
to get a sentence out, and then fail to complete it. I had better 
not tell you who they are. 


BriGADIER Sir CHarRLEs Howarp (Serjeant at Arms) 
delivered an informal survey of his duties. In response to a 
request from Parliamentary Affairs, the Serjeant at Arms has 
been good enough to send us a short formal paper on these 
duties. This will be found on pages 20-22. 


Mr. A. ZELL (a Doorkeeper) : There are two Doorkeepers 
appointed by the Serjeant at Arms, one posted on each side 
of the main entrance door to the Chamber in the Members’ 
Lobby. One of the chief functions of the Doorkeeper is to 
know and recognize at a glance some 640 Members of 
Parliament, numerous Peers, Officials, and past Members of 
Parliament, who have access to the Members’ Lobby, and to 
permit only those so privileged to pass into the Chamber 
when the House is sitting. As the Head Doorkeeper I am 
responsible for seeing that the Chamber is clear of Strangers 
half an hour before the usual time of each Sitting. 

As the Speaker’s Procession approaches the Chamber, I 
proceed to the Bar of the House and announce Mr. Speaker 
to the Members assembled for prayers; the doors are then 
closed and no one is allowed to enter the Chamber until prayers 
are over. I then call “Speaker at Prayers” in the Members’ 
Lobby, and ring the division bells once. The division bells are 
operated from the right and left of where I sit by pressing down 
a knob plunger worked mechanically on a transmitter which 
sets 83 electric bells ringing inside the building and 26 outside. 
These bells are timed to ring for exactly 25 seconds. After 
prayers I call out “‘Prayers are over’’, “Speaker in the Chair”, 
and ring the bells once. This notifies Members and officials 
all over the building that the House is sitting and the business 
of the day has commenced. 
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After Questions there is often a Notice of Motion on the 
Order Paper, which precedes the Orders of the Day, to suspend 
the 10.0 o’clock rule, which permits the debate to continue 
after 10.0 p.m. on Government business which is not exempt, 
and, if opposed by the Opposition, calls for a division. I then 
call out “Division”, “Clear the Lobby”, and ring the division 
bells four times. This brings Members hurrying from all 
parts of the building so that they may get into the division 
lobby in time to vote within the specified time, which is six 
minutes, when the Speaker orders the doors to be locked. 
When the result has been declared to the House by Mr. 
Speaker, the Serjeant at Arms gives the order “Unlock” and 
I repeat the call in the Members’ Lobby. : 

When a Royal Commission has been promulgated for a 
given time, it is my duty to find out from the House of Lords 
if it will take place on time, and notify Mr. Speaker and the 
Serjeant at Arms accordingly. I inform the Serjeant at Arms 
when Black Rod is approaching, and the doors are closed 
against his entry. Black Rod knocks three times on the door 
which is then opened and at the same time I advance to the 
Bar of the House and announce “Black Rod”. This Honour- 
able House of Commons is then desired to attend at the House 
of Peers, and proceeds thence in procession, and my duty is 
to see that the way is kept clear by calling, ““Make way for 
Black Rod”, “‘Make way for Mr. Speaker”. 

When a Count is called, Strangers are ordered to withdraw, 
and I call “Count” and ring the bells once. If forty Members 
are counted by the Speaker within the allotted time of two 
minutes, I call out “Strangers” and the debate continues. 
If the number does not reach forty, the House is counted 
out and adjourned, and I call ‘““‘Who goes home?”, ring the 
bells once, and announce the time and date of the next sitting. 

It is an old custom of the House of Commons to supply 
snuff for the use of Members, and I have charge of the official 
snuff box, which was made in the building from oak taken 
from the old Chamber, and it is a replica of the casket 
presented to the late Speaker (Captain FitzRoy) on the occasion 
of his Golden Wedding. 
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When a new Member attends to take his seat, it is my duty 
to make sure that he has his Warrant or Certificate from the 
Returning Officer in his possession, and to instruct him or her 
not to cross the Bar of the House, or take part in a division, 
before being called upon by Mr. Speaker to come to the Table. 


Mr. E. C. Detmece (a Messenger): I am one of the 25 
Bar Messengers employed by the Serjeant at Arms. When 
the House is sitting we work directly under the supervision 
of the Doorkeepers. I look after the telephone on the galleries 
and receive messages about vacant seats. I inform the Serjeant 
at Arms and he issues the tickets to a queue of Members sitting 
on a red bench behind. I lock and unlock doors on divisions 
and keep a list of Members who speak and of the time they 
get up to speak; and if the House is in Committee I make a 
note of the clause the Member is speaking on. The idea is that 
another Member entering the Chamber may pick the note up 
and see who has been talking, and if the House is in Com- 
mittee, he can see what clause it has been talking on. 

My colleague and I take turns in leading the Speaker’s 
Procession into the Chamber. I am a big man and people 
suppose I am employed to throw them down the steps. But 
the right method is to put your hand over their mouth and 
lead them outside. When the new Parliament met I happened 
to be laying out Sir Charles’s table and there were some 
Members of Parliament sitting behind. One fellow said, 
*‘Who is that cove?” The answer was, ‘‘Well, that is the sort 
of fellow they get to throw you out’, but in fact we are not 
employed to do that. 

There are nine Card Messengers. When I say “card” I 
mean the ordinary green card you fill up when you visit 
Parliament to have an interview with a Member of Parliament. 
These men also deal with telephones and any other urgent 
business, The three senior men bring cards and telephone 
messages into the Chamber. They do not cross the House and 
hand a Member a card. That is not allowed; but if they see 
a Member half way up the bench, they hand the card to the 
nearest Member and the Members themselves pass it on until 
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it reaches the person it is intended for. If the Members are not 
in the Chamber these cards are taken outside and handed to 
six men waiting outside, and these six people walk all round 
the House. If it is known that a Member has been about the 
House, or is likely to be in the House, these cards and tele- 
phone calls sometimes have half a dozen runs. When it is 
decided that the Member is not in, the card is sent to the barrier 
and the messenger calls out “Member not feund”. At the 
end of the day all these letters, cards, telephone messages 
and any other urgent business are put into the post and the 
Member receives them the next day. 


Mr. A. E. Fayers (Office Keeper): I am to tell you about 
the duties of an Office Keeper. We do not have any offices 
in the building, we have a roving commission throughout. 
We report to the Serjeant at Arms on matters concerning the 
cleaning of the building. In the course of his routine inspection 
the Office Keeper keeps an eye open for possible damage to 
furniture, etc., such as a castor off a chair, ink spilt on the 
carpet or leather-covered table, an electric bulb needing 
replacement, a dripping tap, etc., and such things have to be 
reported to the officer in charge of the appropriate department 
of the Ministry of Works who have a maintenance staff 
employed on the building. Another duty under the heading of 
cleaning is keeping an eye on the wash-places and lavatories, 
although the actual cleaning of these is done by the Works 
Department. The supply of towels, brushes, soap, etc., is the 
responsibility of the department of the Serjeant at Arms. One 
other item under cleaning requiring the attention of the 
Office Keepers is the requirements of the cleaners for materials 
such as soap, soda, polish, etc. 

From supervision of cleaning, we come to the duties on 
the Committee Corridor. The Select, Standing and Private 
Bill Committees usually commence proceedings at 10.30 a.m. 
and one or more of the Office Keepers have to be in attend- 
ance on the corridor to deal with anything which may arise, 
and to see that no unauthorized person enters the rooms. 

In addition to the aforesaid Committees, there are a large 
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number of private meetings held by Members. These often 
go on till 10 p.m. and after, and require the attendance on 
the corridor of the Office Keepers for the same reasons apply- 
ing to the Committees. One other very important duty is to 
call into every committee room, “Division”, ‘‘Count” or 
“Who goes home ?”’. This of course only applies when a debate 
is going on in the Chamber itself and notification has been 
received that one of these diversions is happening there. 

At about 5.30 p.m. the Head Office Keeper has to go to 
the Committee Office and make a note of the times of the 
Committees sitting the next day. Having obtained this infor- 
mation he proceeds to the office of the Assistant Serjeant at 
Arms and enters on a plan the numbers of the rooms which 
the respective Committees have been allocated. 

Sometimes a meeting may exceed its allotted time. In that 
case, if another Member has booked the room and is waiting 
to go in, it is the Office Keeper’s duty to inform the chairman 
of the meeting politely that the time is up and another 
Member is waiting, or if there is another room unoccupied, 
he will offer this to the waiting Member. 


Scr. A. Forses (A Police-Sergeant in the House): The 
police on duty at the Palace of Westminster are regular 
members of the “A” Division of the Metropolitan Police. 
This division has its headquarters at Cannon Row Police 
Station and its members patrol the Royal Parks and Palaces 
in this vicinity and have immense responsibility for the 
Palace of Westminster—more familiarly known as “The 
House”. The main duty of the police is the security and 
protection of the buildings and the preservation of order 
within them. The police are posted to the gates and entrances 
to prevent access by unauthorized persons and one of my 
particular duties is to see that the police are alert and vigilant. 

We are also responsible for carrying out orders issued by 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, Mr. Speaker, and the Serjeant 
at Arms; and in this connection you may be interested to 
know that we are charged with the responsibility of facilitating 
the progress of Members even outside the building. At the 
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beginning of each new session of Parliament the House of 
Commons issues to the Commissioner of Police an order which 
we know as the “Sessional Order”’’: “It is ordered by the House 
of Commons that the Commissioner of Police do take care that 
during the session of Parliament, the passages through the 
streets leading to this House be kept free and open, and that 
no obstruction be permitted to hinder the passage of Members 
to and from this House, and that no disorder be allowed in 
Westminster Hall or in the passages leading to this House 
during the sitting of Parliament, and that there be no annoy- 
ance therein or thereabouts.” It is a formidable order but we 
carry it out fairly well. We must be able to recognize Members 
of Parliament at sight and you will see that this is no easy 
matter when I tell you that there are 640 Members of Parlia- 
ment, of whom we do not see all regularly. We must recognize 
peers, officials of the House, officials of the various Ministries 
attending the House, press correspondents, Members’ secre- 
taries, and the staff of the building. 

Those who have visited Parliament have heard the ringing 
of division bells. It is the duty of the police to supplement the 
ringing of the bells and to interpret their ringing so as to ensure 
that Members know exactly what the ringing of that particular 
bell means. We supplement it by shouting “Division” or 
“Count” or whatever else it is. A lot of calls the police have 
to make do not necessitate the ringing of bells—one is to call 
“Orders of the day”. It is called by police and messengers 
and takes place after Questions and before the main debate 
starts. On one occasion a new Member, hearing the policeman 
in the Central Hall shouting “Orders of the day” thought it 
was “That is all for to-day”—so he went home. 

As you visit the House, your progress through the building 
is regulated by the police. If you want to see a Member of 
Parliament the policeman will pass you up to the Central 
Hall to the policeman on the barrier who gives you a green 
card. If you are going into the gallery you go to the same 
entrance and join the queue. If there is no queue you go round 
to the policeman at the Admission Order Office who introduces 
you to the clerk who gives you a ticket and you are passed into 
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the inner lobby of the gallery of the House. There the 
responsibility of the police ends and you are taken care of by a 
messenger. But if you forget yourself and create a disturbance, 
even a minor one, you will find the police come very quickly 
on the scene again and this time to detain you. 


Major S. E. Swe ti (Refreshment Manager): It is my 
job to feed Members of Parliament, and with those Members 
of Parliament there are perhaps some several hundred other 
people, such as official reporters, Press reporters, Members’ 
secretaries, police, and anybody who has business in the House 
of Commons; it is my job to feed them. The provision of food 
in the House of Commons is not just another amenity, it is 
something that is a part of Parliament. Our system of Govern- 
ment demands a great deal of time from Members. They 
have to be in attendance in the House for long periods, and 
therefore there must be an adequate provision of food through- 
out the time the House is sitting. In the morning there are 
Committees, and during the course of a busy day we serve 
probably 5,000 meals of all kinds. During the number of days 
the House is sitting, 170 or 180 a year, we serve probably 
three-quarters of a million meals and over a million beverages. 
It has been said that the quality of the legislation depends to 
a large extent on the quality of the food. You smile at that, 
but Mr. Roosevelt some years ago said that whilst it is dif- 
ficult to make your material conditions better by the best 
laws, it is very easy to upset them by bad laws. I give you that 
to reflect on. Earlier on the Chairman made some reference 
to the capabilities of Moses as a caterer, but Moses did not 
have to contend with the rationing laws that we do, so catering 
is much more difficult now. For instance take meat—we 
get six-sevenths of a pennyworth for a main meal, less 174 per 
cent deducted as caterers deduction, so we have to mince our 
meat up with savoury herbs, etc., get a bicycle pump and blow 
it up into something tasty. 


Mr. Saunpers (The Librarian): I try and satisfy the 
minds of Members and I do it by means of a library. You have 
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all heard of State Papers and Official Papers dealing with 
matters of government. All these papers are deposited in the 
Library of the House, and that practice has gone on for more 
than a century. The Library itself is not very large: it contains 
between 40,000 and 50,000 books. There are a great many 
more volumes because a book is often divided into several 
volumes. The Library aims at giving the Members informa- 
tion quickly and accurately on anything they like to ask. We 
have many odd questions, such as ““Was Jonah swallowed by 
the whale or if not what was it”. Some one asked me the other 
day for a train to Aberystwyth. We endeavour to answer 
everything. We are on duty throughout the sitting of the 
House. We prepare mental pabulum for Members; and on all 
main questions before the House we produce bibliographies— 
lists of authorities—which may be consulted by Members so 
that they may be properly briefed on the subject before the 
House. 

Members themselves use the Library not only to write 
their letters in but also to get up their speeches. We have a 
lot of lawyer Members and they use the Library when working 
on their briefs. Mr. Bear said how Hansard would deal with 
certain interruptions, such as the throwing of a bomb, and 
curiously enough we had an anti-aircraft shell fall into the Lib- 
rary during the war. It went through the window and through 
a large book on Czarist Russia, which is a great pleasure to the 
Member for West Fife. Then it went through the floor into 
the first-aid room below, up till then thought to be the safest 
room in the building. Fortunately the shell did not explode. 
In the Library we have, besides the collection of State Papers, 
the Journals of the House which began in 1547, the first year 
of King Edward VI. Parliament then started to keep a regular 
record of what it did. This record is kept at the present day. 
I hope that when any of you enter Parliament—as some 
of you will—you will not only rely on Major Sidwell to feed 
you but will rely on the Library to do its best to provide you 
with mental food. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER ON DEMOCRACY 


Speaking at the Hansard Society’s Youth Conference at 
the Central Hall, Westminster, the Rt. Hon. Clement Attlee 
said: 

“I would like to congratulate the Hansard Society on 
having created the opportunity for you to come here. All of 
you have come voluntarily, and I gather you were lucky to 
get in. You are beginning to understand parliamentary life, 
and I hope I am looking at a great many future M.P.s. You 
cannot start in too early to learn what democracy really 
means. I think it is very good that you have a question time. 
I have always felt that if people who come to this country 
want to see democracy at work, they should come to Question 
Time in the House of Commons. There is nothing too big 
and nothing too small to be raised at Question Time. Some- 
one may raise the question of the whole future of Europe and 
the world, and someone else may ask whether Mrs. Smith of 
Uxbridge got her proper amount of pension last week. The 
fact that Ministers like myself and other Ministers have 
responsibilities for the things we do to the least subject of the 
King, and that people can put questions in the House of 
Commons, is a sure sign of true democracy. I have said that I 
congratulate the Hansard Society; you have people of different 
Parties taking part in a gathering of this size and this nature, 
and they do not actually throw things at each other but are 
friendly. I should be sorry if I thought you all agreed with me; 
the great thing is to have a diversity of opinion, because out 
of the clash of opinions you get truth. Good luck to you all! 
I hope this will stimulate you to additional interest in Hansard 
and the working of the greatest democracy in the world.” 
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THE PARLIAMENTS OF TURKEY AND PERSIA 


by M. Puiuirs Price, M.P. 
(Mr. Price has been a Member of Parliament since 1929 with one short break. He 
has travelled extensively in the Middle East, Russia, and Central Asia. He was the 
Manchester Guardian correspondent in Russia during the first World War and 
Daily Herald correspondent in Berlin from 1919 to 1923. He is at present one 
of the Charity Commissioners. 
“The Public Welfare is best attained by 
free discussion among the People.” 
(Quotation from The Koran, inscribed over the 
Speaker’s Chair in the Syrian Parliament.) 
HE Near and Middle East has for long been an area 
of competition between opposing political forces. 
There is the great waterway by which the Black Sea 
opens out into the Mediterranean—an eternal source of 
controversy between Russia on the one hand, and Turkey 
and the Western Powers on the other. There are the great 
oil-fields round the Persian Gulf, probably the greatest 
untouched source of liquid fuel in the world. These issues 
in themselves are enough to create interest in the Near and 
Middle East. But there is also another cause for interest. The 
area is to-day a battleground of ideas, and not the least 
important of them is the theory and principle of government. 

The two countries that I shall deal with in this part of 
the world are the Republic of Turkey and theancient Kingdom ~ 
of Persia. Both are Mohammedan countries by tradition. The 
Turks are Sunnis, but the Turkish National Revolution took 
on a secular character and Islam has been dethroned from 
every -privileged position that it once had there under the 
Sultan. The Persians, on the other hand, are Shiahs, and the 
political changes of recent years have only slightly affected 
the power and authority of the Islamic hierarchy. 

As the quotation from The Koran at the head of this article 
indicates, the idea of popular gatherings to decide on import- — 
ant public issues was inherent in Islam from the early days of 
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the Hegira. The Bedouin tribes met to choose their leader 
and advise him on all important matters of policy. Later, a 
great system of government was established under the 
Omeyyid and Abbasid Caliphates and overlaid the original 
simple tribal democracy of the days of Mahomet. This 
development was further strengthened when the Ottoman 
Sultan claimed and established his right to the Caliphate. 

As regards Persia, authoritarian rule had always existed 
here, even before the coming of Islam. On the rock carvings 
over the Tombs of the Kings at Persepolis one sees the legend 
of the Great King receiving the wreath and power to rule the 
world from the God of Light and Fire, Ahuramazda, and 
supporting his throne are the subject races of the Empire. 
There was no idea of popular rule here, and indeed there 
never has been in Persia till recently, for Persian culture and 
history are far older than those of Islam, and the coming of 
primitive democracy under the followers of Mahomet over- 
laid, but never penetrated more than skin deep into the body 
politic of this ancient kingdom. Thus the Shi-ite system of 
Islam, whose doctrines Persia espoused, encouraged the idea 
of hereditary Imams to command the Faithful, rather than 
the new democratic idea of the Caliphate, elected by the 
people, which was originally the idea behind the Sunni sect, 
espoused by the Arabs and the Turks. 

All these historical origins and traditions were not without 
their influence on the way in which these countries have 
reacted to outside influences, and especially to the coming of the 
idea of government as adapted to the modern world. For both 
Turkey and Persia are under fire from two quarters. To the 
North of them lies the Russian Colossus which, since the 
October Revolution, has developed a special form of govern- 
ment of its own. The Soviet system, however, is not really 
anything new, but is in the full line of descent from the 
Byzantine theocratic tradition which was the form of govern- 
ment prevalent throughout the Greek Empire of the East, 
from the days of Constantine the Great to the capture of 
Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks. It was an ancient 
form of totalitarianism, based on authoritarian rule in the 
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centre. In the case of modern Russia, this has become the 
powerful oligarchy inside the Russian Communist Party. 
But this authority always was in Byzantine times, and still is 
in modern Russian times, supported by village democracies 
and factory councils with power to advise on details of 
government. Only one political party is allowed, and criticism 
only of details is tolerated. But there is little doubt that it is 
accepted as the traditional form of government by the Eastern 
Slavs. 

At one time it looked as if this was going to be the form 
of government that the Republic of Turkey was going to 
adopt. The National Revolution under Kemal Ataturk 
contained many features resembling that of the Soviet system. 
A powerful military oligarchy ruled the Republic; but it 
took the advice of delegates elected on a popular basis in the 
vilayets of Anatolia. Nevertheless, quite early in the history 
of the National Revolution, a Constitution was set up which 
clearly could contain the germ of parliamentary democracy 
of the Western type. Thus there was a democratically elected 
Parliament (on paper, at least), with considerable power over 
the Executive, and a delicate balance was sought for, and in 
theory at least attained, between the Legislature and Executive 
Instrument of Government. But until recently the constitutional 
framework was not inspired by any spirit of parliamentary 
democracy as we understand it in the West. By Government 
administrative order, only one political party was permitted 
to exist in the Turkish Republic. Consequently, freedom of 
discussion and of criticism was curtailed. But the forms of 
parliamentary democracy were observed, and the Govern- 
ment was chosen out of the members of the party which was 
represented in the Turkish Parliament. 

In 1946, however, a change came, the régime was relaxed, 
and a Parliamentary Opposition was permitted. At a sub- 
sequent election, an Opposition secured a number of members 
elected to Parliament, who now form a quite effective 
Opposition. 

How does the Parliament of the Turkish Republic work? 
Firstly, it may be noticed that its rules of procedure show a 
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definite bias in favour of the Legislature as against the 
Executive. Until recently, however, administrative and police 
action prevented the free working of the parliamentary system 
in Turkey by curtailing the right of activity of political parties 
and of discussion in the Press. With this administrative bias 
removed, there is no doubt that now, in theory at least, the 
Turkish Mejlis has more power than the House of Commons 
in relation to the Executive. Thus, under Article 25 of the 
Constitution, the Government has to resign on an adverse 
vote of the Mejlis, and the decision on this matter does not 
rest alone, as with us, on the Government of the day. The 
question of whether an adverse vote is to be regarded as a 
matter of confidence can be interpreted not by the Govern- 
ment, but by the Mejlis itself. Thus the Turkish Prime 
Minister cannot go to the President and ask for a dissolution 
of the Mejlis if the latter has given it an adverse vote: but the 
Mejlis can insist on the Government resigning. The Govern- 
ment on its part cannot turn round on the Mejlis and say that 
it insists on the dissolution, and advise the President accord- 
ingly. So the Mejlis has the whip-hand of the Government. 
In fact, however, it has never happened quite like this. There 
is a strong sense of self-discipline and patriotism in Turkey, 
and while political controversy can often be acute, and even 
bitter, the sense of national solidarity is strong and Govern- 
ments generally sense when they have not got the confidence 
of the country, and resign or re-constitute themselves. The 
present President, Inénu, is a wise and experienced statesman 
who has often used his influence behind the scenes with good 
effect. : 

On the whole, if one compares the Constitution of the two 
Anglo-Saxon countries—Great Britain with its delicate balance 
between the Executive and Legislative power, and the United 
States with its Constitution definitely biased in favour of the 
Congress as against the Administration—then one can see 
that the Turkish Constitution is more like the American. 
This is understandable, because the original framers of the 
Constitution were thinking all the time of the power of the 
Sultan, from whose autocracy they had just been delivered. 
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So they tended to do what the Americans did under similar 
circumstances in 1777, and weight the power against the 
Executive. But, as I have pointed out above, the political 
sagacity of the average Turk, trained in long years under the 
Ottoman Empire, has left a legacy of self-discipline which has 
not in fact, until now, led to any breakdowns between the 
Government of the Republic and the Mejlis. The situation 
was kept in hand under the dictatorship, and for some years 
after, by police methods. But now these are relaxed, there is 
every reason to suppose that the Turks will be able to work a 
Parliamentary system of the Western type, but one which 
will be, on the whole, more like the American than ours. 

As regards procedure in the Turkish Mejlis, the American 
and European Continental method of appointing Special 
Committees to discuss the activities of various Ministries is 
generally adopted. Thus, instead of having the Opposition 
choose Supply votes for discussion, or having a ballot for 
Motions on going into Committee of Supply and discussing 
these matters on the Floor of the House, the Turkish Mejlis 
appoints committees of its members to study the estimates of 
every department of Government and report back to the 
House. 

Let us now consider what has happened in Persia as a 
result of the impact of modern ideas on this ancient Kingdom. 
Historically and traditionally, Persia might be thought to be 
more ready to accept the Soviet pattern in forming its Consti- 
tution. The Government has, for nearly three thousand years, 
been an autocratic monarchy, tempered by foreign invasion 
which from time to time brought new dynasties to the throne 
but never altered the form of government. In 1909, in sym- 
pathy with constitutional movements in Russia and Turkey, 
a revolution in Teheran caused the abdication of Shah 
Mohammed Ali and set up a Constitution with an elected 
Parliament. The first World War led to foreign occupation 
by both British and Russian troops and interfered with natural 
developments. Then came the October Revolution in Russia, 
which was followed soon after in Persia by a National Revolu- 
tion led by the Cossack Brigade. This ended the Kajar dynasty, 
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and a new one was set up out of the Pahlevi family, when 
Rize Shah became supreme autocrat. 

Again the idea of parliamentary democracy was found to 
have shallow roots. Nevertheless the Revolution of 1909 
left a Constitution behind, at least on paper. Moreover, on 
the abdication of Rize Shah in 1942, when the British and 
Russians again occupied Persia in the second World War, all 
Persia’s constitutional issues were in the melting-pot once 
more. The withdrawal of British and, ultimately, of Russian 
troops from Persia left the way clear for another attempt at 
parliamentary democracy of the Western type, under the 
auspices of the young son of the late Shah, who now became 
ruler. 

In attempting to assess the nature of parliamentary 
institutions in Persia to-day, one must always bear in mind 
that Persia, although she has a rich and ancient literature 
and culture, is politically very backward. There has never 
been a prolonged period of strong government in Persia, as in 
Turkey under the Sultans; nor have the Persians ever had 
that natural instinct of national self-preservation that expresses 
itself in self-discipline and readiness to obey a central Govern- 
ment over which they have some control. 

Large tracts of Persia, especially in the mountainous 
regions which cover the North, South and West of the great 
Iranian Plateau, are inhabited by nomadic tribes, some of 
whom do not even speak Persian, but often a dialect of 
Turkish. Until recently, local landlords used to be, in the 
particular areas where they had their estates, more powerful 
than the local representative of the Shah. Indeed, it was 
found best to appoint the Provincial Governors from the 
ranks of the local landlords. Thus it came about that 
provincial revenues were never sent on to Teheran, and the 
local landlords or governors surrounded themselves by an 
armed militia which defied central authority. 

There is no doubt now that the Teheran Government is 
much stronger than it was, and the writ of the Shah does run 
in most parts of his Kingdom: but it was only because of the 
powerful lead of the late Rize Shah who, as autocrat, would 
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brook no opposition or disobedience to his orders. Even after 
his forced abdication the result of much of his work has 
remained, and the power of the Centre is now stronger than 
it was. It remains to be seen whether this central Government 
authority can be exercized under a parliamentary system of 
the Western type, with the Shah acting as a Constitutional 
Monarch. Ifit succeeds, it will be the first of its kind in Persian 
history, and the omens are not as favourable for the success 
of parliamentary institutions in Persia as in Turkey. Never- 
theless, if Persia is left alone and not interfered with by her 
Northern neighbour, if that neighbour resists the temptation 
of inciting Communist revolts and disorders inside Persia, 
the chances are that parliamentary institutions will survive 
and develop. 

At the present time, the Constitution of 1909, amended 
after the succession of the Pahlevi dynasty, is in force. It bears 
even more resemblance to the American system of government 
than does the Turkish Republic’s Constitution and Parlia- 
mentary Procedure. In other words, the scales are weighted 
even more against the Executive, and Parliament on paper 
has much wider powers of control, and even of obstruction, 
than in the case of the British Constitution and Parliamentary 
Procedure. Thus Ministers of the Persian Cabinet do not sit 
in the Majlis but, as in the U.S.A., have a right to come and 
address the Parliament. Recently there was a change of 
government in Persia. The Shah sent for a certain member 
of the Majlis to form a Government, but that member asked 
to be excused because he was unwilling to give up his parlia- 
mentary mandate, as he would have had to do if he had 
accepted the Premiership. Under Article 67 of the Consti- 
tutional Law, the Government has to resign on an adverse 
vote in the Majlis which involves a question of confidence. 
The fall of the Government does not, however, result from 
a rejection by the Majlis of a Bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment. Again the constitutional practice of the U.S.A. is 
followed. 

The Majlis also sits for a definite period and has, under 
Article 5 of the Constitutional Law, to be elected every two 
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years. The Executive is not empowered to ask the Shah to 
dissolve Parliament and order an election before the two years 
are up. In this way enormous power is put in the hands of 
Parliament, and the Executive is correspondingly weakened. 
That would not matter so much if the Majlis were really 
democratically elected, or if there were a strong sense of 
self-discipline, as there is in Turkey. But owing to the fact 
that 80 per cent. of the Persian population is illiterate, politics 
tend to get into the hands of landowners and wealthy merchant 
families, who form their personal cliques and followings, 
competing for the spoils of Office without having any pro- 
gramme or policy. Thus it is possible under the Constitution 
for a group of these people, if they want to make it impossible 
for the Government of the country to be carried on by a 
clique that they dislike, to obstruct all business in the Majlis. 
Under the Constitutional Law, unless there are two-thirds of 
the members of the Majlis present, no business can be tran- 
sacted. This has frequently happened in the recent past and 
the Government, in order to carry on business at all, has had 
to make use of certain administrative powers which it possesses 
and to legislate by what we call Orders in Council. Such 
Orders must ultimately have the sanction of the Majlis, but 
the period can be considerably prolonged. 

It will thus be seen that parliamentary institutions in 
Persia are still in a very uncertain state. Traditionally the 
country has been aristocratically governed, but the new 
Constitution gives very great powers to the Legislature. As 
in the U.S.A. and, to a lesser extent, in the Turkish Republic, 
the framers of the Persian Constitution were obsessed with the 
need to control the power of the Executive by giving extra 
power to Parliament. But, under the feudal conditions of 
society still prevailing in Persia, the Majlis is often hindered 
in its work by selfish cliques, thus causing deadlock which 
may at any time afford excuses for those who hanker after 
the days of Rize Shah and his powerful dictatorship, or call 
forth intervention from the great Power in the North. 
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HOW TO WRITE TO YOUR CONGRESSMAN 


by SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY . 


[In the Spring issue of “‘Parliamentary Affairs” there was an article 


by Sir Herbert Williams on the Member of Parliament and his 
Constituency. We reproduce below an article on a related topic, 
taken from the United States ‘Congressional Record” of 
1st March, 1948. The “Congressional Record’ ts the United 
States equivalent of ““Hansard’’ but it is not solely a verbatim 
account of what is said in Congress. Each day there is a substantial 
Appendix in which Congressmen can “‘write in” speeches, news- 
paper articles, resolutions and so on which they happen to think 
important. The article which follows originally appeared in a 
magazine called “‘Successful Farming’? .} 


of hundreds of thousands of letters which find their way 


Ts voice of the American people is expressed in the form 


to the desks of the United States Congressmen each year. 

The messages are varied. They range from personal inquiries to 
expressions of views on current legislative questions. 

As efficient congressional letter-writers, farmers hold their 

own, or beat the best records of any other group in the country. 

Occasionally, however, we receive a letter such as the following 





one, which was written by a Georgia farmer to his Senator. 


Stone Mountain, Ga. 
‘Hon. Richard B. Russell, 
Senator of Georgia. 
“Dear Senator: I wrote to you for some information on 
medicinal herbs and you have sent me a whole batch of 
bulletins on chicken raising. I know all I want to know 
about chickens; what has chickens got to do with medicine 
herbs? 
“On 18th March, 1894, 44 years ago, I wrote to my 
Congressman for information on pecan trees and their 
care, and he sent me bulletins on Belgian rabbits and 
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guinea pigs. What has rabbits and guinea pigs got to do 
with pecans? 

“T am an old man, 72 years old. Old enough to know 
better than to write to a Senator or a Congressman, but I 
heard such a nice talk over the radio during the Home 
and Farm Hour that in a moment of weakness I sat down 
and wrote to you for which I most humbly beg your 
pardon for bothering you. I did not want bulletins about 
chickens. I am so disgusted and outdone. Two times, 
44 years apart, I get the same kind of a deal. Serves me 
right. 
“Thank you? I haven’t anything to thank you for; 
there are seven votes in this house and we have made it a 
rule not to miss a chance to vote on important Government 
or State elections. 

“Respectfully. 

“Only two times in all my life did I ever write to a 
Congressman or Senator.” 


Most farmers who write their Congressmen have much 
better luck than our Georgia friend did, for Congressmen who 
don’t correspond with their constituents efficiently don’t 
continue in office long. 

Moreover, farmers do place a much higher value on letter 
writing to their legislators than did this particular fellow. 
Farm people are becoming more aware of the fact that letter 
writing to the United States Congress pays off in advancing 
the welfare of American agriculture as a whole, and in 
protecting their personal interests. 

Around 300 letters reach my desk daily from farm people 
alone. 

Of course, we can’t answer all these inquiries—and, believe 
me, they come in on every subject. For instance, you’ll get a 
kick out of this letter which Representative Homer D. Angell, 
of Oregon, received: 


“Dear Sir: I thought I would write you this letter for it 
is very important matter to take up in Congress. You see 
it like this. I would like to get marry and I cannot get a 
wife so I thought I would write to you to see if you could 
help me out and get a wife. I am a young man about 
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40 years old and have not been marry, it seem that I 
cannot get a wife. I would like to get a wife about 21 or 
24 years old. I am a signel man and I want home and 
have a family. It would be kind of you to help me out 
very much. 

“Sincerely.” 


Do you see what I mean? 

I have operated a dairy farm in Barron County, Wis., for 
over thirty years, which is a lot longer than my eight years in 
the United States Senate. From experiences on the farm and 
in the Congress, I am particularly interested in seeing to it 
that there is even closer contact between the men who work 
the soil and their elected representatives. 

I well remember how, back in the 1930’s, Wisconsin 
farmers were getting go cents per hundredweight of milk, 
which cost them one dollar 80 cents per hundredweight to 
produce. I remember the disastrous foreclosing of mortgages 
on countless farms. Those times must never come back. 

One of the factors which will help guarantee against 
situations like this is capable letter writing of American farmers 
to their legislators—helping to assure Congress’ understanding 
of the farmers’ problems. 

We might note that there are two principal kinds of farm 
letters to Congressmen: 

1. In the first or departmental type, the farmer asks 
specific assistance from the legislator for the purpose of getting 
something done at a Government agency. 

The farmer may write, “Please contact the Veterans’ 
Administration to speed up their handling of my application 
for a farm loan”, or “Please contact the United States Tariff 
Commission and find out what’s what on discussions of tariff 
reduction on these agricultural products.” This kind of 
question involves work of some Government bureau. 

In departmental correspondence, you can also include 
farmers’ requests to their legislators for agricultural year- 
books, for farmers’ bulletins, or for applications for fish 
planting. 

2. In the second, or legislative type of letter, the farmer 
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isn’t asking for specific assistance from some Government 
agency, but is presenting his views on a current affair, or Bill. 
He may write, “Please vote against the nomination of Mr. 
John Jones for the farm post”, or “‘Please vote for the Smith 
amendment to the Jones Bill for the raising of parity prices”, 
or “Please vote against S. 1000, which would impose needless 
restrictions on soil-conservation funds.” 

Through correspondence such as this, a Congressman can 
get a fair view of how the folks back home are thinking on 
matters of national interest. 

How can you be sure you are writing good letters to your 
Congressman, and how can you improve on them? There 
are certain standards you might follow in sending either a 
departmental or a legislative letter. 

The standards are quite simple and are already quite 
universally followed, with some exceptions. Here they are: 

(1) Correct addressing: Your letter should be sent to 
either of your two United States Senators, or to the Repre- 
sentative from your home district—particularly if you are 
writing for some specific assistance. Of course, if you are 
writing on a national problem, you have every right to express 
your views to out-of-State legislators; however, your views 
probably will carry more weight with your own legislators. 

We might note, too, when writing on a purely State-wide 
problem, that some folks mis-address their letters by sending 
them to their United States Senator, instead of to their State 
Senator in the State capital. Your United States Senators are 
located in the Senate Office Building; your Representatives in 
the House Office Building. When addressing them there, it is 
helpful to include the postal zone: Washington\ 25, D.C. 

If you are writing your legislators during a period when you 
know Congress is not in session and your Congressman is 
probably home, you can address him at his home office. It 
is important to note, however, that part or all of congressional 
office forces usually remain on hand in Washington, whether 
or not Congress is in session, and whether or not the Congress- 
man is in the capital. These office forces will be ready to 
assist you at all times. 
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When you want Government information only; write to 
the United States Information Office, 1400 Pennsylvania 
Avenue N.W., Washington 24, D.C. 

(2) Legibility: Most letters are quite readable. They 
are typed, or the penmanship is fair, words are not crowded 
and there is plenty of paragraphing. Now and then, however, 
a letter comes in which can’t be answered because the writer’s 
handwriting is illegible; his address is scrawled, and his 
sentences look like a spiderweb of criss-crossing. 

Congressmen don’t ask you to write a penmanship master- 
piece, but since they do have to read so many letters, legibility 
becomes an important factor in helping them to help you. 

(3) Brevity: There are very few farmers who have to be 
told to keep their letters brief because, obviously, they have 
enough to do on the farm without writing longwinded com- 
munications to Washington. Most of them condense their 
thoughts in letters very well, often putting a two-three word 
digest in the upper right hand corner of the letter, such as 
“Subject: Defeat S.400 Kennedy Bill.” 

Still, some folks do become involved in telling irrelevant 
stories of their Aunt Emma and of Uncle Pete, which are a long 
way from the subjects they have to discuss with their Congress- 
man. 

(4) Completeness: Be sure, however, to include all 
pertinent facts, such as the history of your effort to get satisfac- 
tion from some Government agency, dates on which you wrote 
the agency, to whom you wrote, replies you received. Don’t 
send original copies of important documents or other corre- 
spondence unless it is absolutely necessary. Copies should be 
sent instead. Congressmen can’t be expected to return 
material. 

There are certain rules which especially apply to writing 
legislative letters. Here are a few: 

(1) Keep them friendly. “Of all the stupid, blankety 
blank actions I have ever heard a Congressman take, yours 
wins the rotten cake.”” That might be the way you feel about 
your Congressman, but it would be best to restrain your 
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feelings and write him in as respectful and calm a manner as 
possible. 

This does not mean that you should not be frank; on the 
contrary, Congressmen appreciate blunt straight-shooting 
talk. But they don’t appreciate the nasty letters which a 
handful of folk write to them. Actually, when a writer gets 
excited he limits the effectiveness in presenting his case to his 
Congressman. 


(2) Keep them personal. Instead of using “canned” 
thoughts supplied by various organizations, the farmer should 
write about his own experiences in a personal way, straight 
from the heart. 


“Here is the picture of how the farm-labor shortage and 
the machinery shortage is hurting production on my 600 acre 
farm. I have one hired man where I used to have four. My 
wife and three children help me out all they can, but we are 
way behind in our work, and our health suffers because of the 
burden.” 

A legislator can understand these facts, and they mean 
more to him than all the highfalutin impersonal talk that some 
organizations mistakenly advise. 

(3) Be reasonable. The farmer should present the facts 
behind his suggestions, rather than simply stating, ‘Do this” 
or “Vote this way” or “Protest this action”. The legislator 
will listen if there is a good basis for your suggestion. 

(4) Be timely. Many folks unfortunately send their letters 
in too late. When an important Bill is coming up, farmers 
should make certain that their letters will arrive in time. 

This does not mean sending a telegram or air-mail special 
delivery long before a Bill comes up. An ordinary letter, well 
timed, is better than these expensive rush forms. So follow 
newspaper, magazine, and radio reports to learn when things 
will break in Washington, and then act accordingly. 

(5) Follow up on your letter. Analyze the answer that 
your Congressman makes to your letter. Sometimes if many 
other farmers (and possibly city folks) have written in to him 
on the same subject, he may have to use a mimeographed- 
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form response. You shouldn’t mind this because, on the whole, 
Congressmen like to use form letters as little as farmers like 
to receive them, but often they are necessary. 

When you receive a reply, ask yourself if the Congressman 
answered the questions you raised, or if he listened to your 
point of view with understanding. 

In his reply, the Congressman may not be able to indicate 
a final commitment on the Bill you asked him to support. 
This does not mean that he is hedging. In fact, a non- 
committal answer may be the best for all concerned. 

It is foolhardy for the legislator to give a blanket endorse- 
ment to any subject which is still in committee, and which 
may be amended there beyond recognition, or which may be 
vastly revised on the floor of the Senate or House. 

Many farmers, in writing their legislator, say, “You needn’t 
acknowledge or answer this letter because I know you’re 
busy. It is your action that counts, and I'll be following it.” 

This is a wise point of view because it is the action that 
the legislator takes and the reasons for it that really count 
more than an answer in words alone. So follow up on the 
results of your correspondence by watching for the roll-call 
votes on measures, and the reasons your Congressman gave 
for voting the way he did. If you like his vote, tell him so; 
if not, don’t hesitate to advise him accordingly. 

When the farmer writes his Congressman, he helps himself, 
the Congress, and American agriculture. 
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PARLIAMENTARY QUESTIONS ABOUT THE 
NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS 


17th November, 1947 


Mr. Gerald Williams asked the Minister of Works what 
is his present policy towards the building of the new House of 
Commons. 


Mr. Key: I would refer the hon. Member to the reply 
given to the hon. Member for Bridgwater (Mr. Bartlett) on 
3rd November (see Spring issue of P.A., page 29). 


Mr. Williams: As I have not seen that reply, does the 
answer mean that the right hon. Gentleman intends to carry 
on with the building of the new House of Commons ? 


Mr. Key: Yes, Sir. 
Mr. Williams: In view of the position of miners and 
agricultural labourers, does the right hon. Gentleman think 


that this expenditure at the present time, when so many people 
are short of houses, is warranted ? 


Mr. Key: I do not see what agricultural labourers have to 
do with the reconstruction of the House of Commons. 


Mr. Williams: They want houses. 


Mr. Key: I would point out that apart altogether from the 
accommodation of this Chamber, there are very grave 
difficulties so far as the accommodation of individual Members 
are concerned—secretarial facilities and things of that sort— 
which the construction of the new House of Commons will help 
us to solve. 


12th April, 1948 
Earl Winterton asked the Minister of Works why he has 
decided to depart from the Report of the Select Committee on 


the rebuilding of the House of Commons, which was approved 
by the House without a Division, in the provision of panelling 
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The future House of Commons. 
A view into the model of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott’s proposed Chamber, now under construction. 


Photograph by Ministry of Works. Reproduced by permission of the Controller, H.M. Stationery Office. 
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in certain rooms and in other respects; and if he will publish 
a Command Paper explaining, in detail, the deviation from the 
original scheme which he proposes to effect. 


Mr. Key: The plans for rebuilding the Chamber, the 
Lobby and the main approaches follow substantially the Report 
of the Select Committee. As regards the ancillary accom- 
modation, in the process of developing the plans it was found 
possible to effect certain improvements and these have been 
incorporated in the working drawings. Having regard to the 
rising cost of the scheme, and to the general need for effecting 
economies in money, labour and materials, it was decided to 
omit the oak panelling proposed for certain rooms. The 
panelling can, of course, be provided at some future date 
should this be found desirable. I see no occasion for a Command 
Paper to explain minor alterations and improvements which 
invariably occur to architects in the process of developing 
plans; but I will willingly exhibit the final drawings. 


Mr. Churchill: Can the Minister state how the date of the 
completion of the new Chamber is affected ? 


Mr. Key: I cannot say what amount of time would be 
involved in it, but it must make some difference with regard 
to the date of completion of the accommodation. This only 
affects certain minor rooms, it does not affect the main 
Chamber, and it is a matter of the economical use of labour 
and materials at the present time. 


Mr. Churchill: But does leaving out the panelling mean 
that the House can be got ready quicker, or will it be slower? 


Mr. Key: I should say that it would help to get the job 
done more quickly, but I cannot give the exact time that will 
be involved. 


Mr. Tolley: Will the right hon. Gentleman give the figures 
to the House of the net saving incurred as a result of these 
changes ? 

Mr. Key: My information is that the saving involved as a 
result of the postponement is somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of £137,000. 


E 
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THE INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION* 


by Lt.-CoMMANDER CHRISTOPHER PowELL, R.N. 
(Administrative Secretary, British Group, Inter-Parliamentary Union) 


HE Inter-Parliamentary Union will shortly be celebrat- 

ing its sixtieth anniversary. After a period of com- 

parative inactivity which was forced upon it by the 
World War, it is now in the course of being reborn and 
strengthened to meet the political circumstances of the post- 
war world. 

The basic purpose of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
which consists of Groups of the various Parliaments in the 
world, is best defined by the first article of its statutes, which 
runs as follows: 


“The aim of the Inter-Parliamentary Union is to 
promote personal contacts between members of all 
Parliaments, constituted into National Groups, and 
to unite them in common action to secure and maintain 
the full participation of their respective States in the 
firm establishment and development of democratic insti- 
tutions and the advancement of the work of international 
peace and co-operation, particularly by means of a 
universal organization of Nations. With this object in 
view, the Jnter-Parliamentary Union will also study and 
seek solutions for all questions of an international character 
suitable for settlement by parliamentary action and shall 
make suggestions for the development of parliamentary 
institutions, with a view to improving the working of those 
institutions and increasing their prestige.” 

From this it will be seen that the main object of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union is to develop good personal relations 
between Members of all Parliaments with the object of 
advancing peace and international co-operation. 

* The Inter-Parliamentary Union performs amongst legislators of 
Parliaments functions in many respects similar to those performed in its 


international aspects by the Hansard Society movement amongst electors. 
—Hon. Ed. P.A. 
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The Union owes its origin to a British Member of Parlia- 
ment, William Randolph Cremer, who in 1888 organized 
the preliminary meeting in Paris with a French Deputy, 
Frederic Passy. 

The first Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference which 
resulted was held in 1889, while the most recent one took 
place in Cairo in April, 1947. 

In its early years, the Inter-Parliamentary Union achieved 
some extremely valuable results in the field of international 
affairs. It was directly responsible for a number of arbitration 
agreements between various countries. It was largely respon- 
sible, for instance, for bringing about the establishment of the 
Permanent Arbitration Court at The Hague. It was a power- 
ful influence towards the calling of the second Hague Con- 
ference and it has been claimed that it was partly responsible 
for bringing the Russo-Japanese war to a conclusion. Between 
the world wars, the Inter-Parliamentary Union devoted 
itself to studying a wide range of problems connected with the 
work of peace and reconstruction, such as currency problems, 
international trade, the rights of minorities, the reduction of 
armaments, colonial problems, international law, and so forth. 

With the end of World War II and the establishment of 
the United Nations Organization, some people may well be 
tempted to ask whether any particularly useful purpose is 
served by the rebuilding of this Inter-Parliamentary Union. 
At Westminster, a very large number of Peers and M.P.s 
have expressed the view that the effort is well worth while. 
It is clear to them that the success of the United Nations 
Organization depends to no small extent on the background 
of goodwill which can be achieved among the countries whose 
Governments take part in the work of that Organization. 
In such a field diplomacy can do a certain amount; Broad- 
casting, the Press, and organizations like the British Council 
can also assist; but, as Mr. Ernest Bevin recently said when 
addressing a meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary Union at the 
House of Commons, there was one réle which only an 
organization like the I.P.U. would and could fill. “It was” 
he said “the carrying out of work which no official body 
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connected with the Foreign Office of any country—or even a 
semi-official body like the British Council—could possibly do. 
It was essential to develop personal contact between the 
electors of the different countries through their representatives, 
and when the representatives met—coming direct from the 
electors, not controlled, not given instructions, and having no 
official policy to carry out—they could speak a different 
language, with greater freedom, and could establish more 
intimate and closer relations than official circles could pos- 
sibly do.” Another great advantage of a body like the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, and one which greatly appealed to 
Mr. Bevin, was “that it represented real Parliamentary 
democracy, and in most parts of the world a great cross- 
section of public thought and action. The difficulty of single 
political parties constantly meeting one another was like 
Committees charged with a given job. They thought their 
approach and outlook the only ones in the world, and it was 
therefore better, if public opinion was to be formed aright, 
to get a cross-section meeting and exchanging views.” The 
Foreign Secretary repeated that in his view that could not be 
done by official action. 

Another way in which the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
could, according to Mr. Bevin, utilize the contacts it created, 
was to bring greater support to international law and morality. 
In international law a much stronger moral authority was 
needed than had hitherto been developed, and the Foreign 
Secretary did not think the mere signing of treaties, or the 
work done by Foreign Offices was sufficient unless it was 
carried down to the actual electors in the different countries. 
Concluding his speech on this occasion Mr. Bevin referred 
to the question of sovereignty which had been raised in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Eden. He said that for his part 
he kept constantly before him the possibility of a World 
Parliamentary Government. There was a long way to go, 
but the difficulties were not too great. He believed that 
there was a chance at a not-too-distant. date of developing 
a World Parliament to deal with Security, the enforcement of 
International Law, and similar problems, if we could spread 
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and develop, and get accepted, the basic principles already 
enumerated, and try and obtain as much universal agreement 
as possible on this basis of human rights and free expression. 

The British Group, inspired by this speech from the Foreign 
Secretary, has now arranged that the Political and Organiza- 
tion Committee of the Inter-Parliamentary Union shall, as a 
long term project, study and report upon this question of 
developing world parliamentary government, of making the 
existing international organizations more effective and also of 
building up the Inter-Parliamentary Union as a more effective 
body for promoting peace and international goodwill. 

Here are some facts about the internal organization of 
the I.P.U.: 

It seeks to be universal in character and is formed of all- 
party Groups in each Parliament. There is only one Inter- 
Parliamentary Union Group in any one Parliament. 

Any M.P. who joins his Group of the I.P.U. signifies his 
agreement to the Union’s aim as laid down in Article 1 already 
referred to. 

The Union meets in Conference once a year, usually in 
one of the capitals of the world. The inviting country provides 
all facilities for such a Conference, which usually takes place 
in its own parliament buildings. 

At these Conferences the usual routine is to have a general 
debate on the Secretary-General’s Report on World Affairs, 
and then to debate various reports and resolutions prepared 
during the previous 12 months by the study committees of the 
Union. 

The central direction of the Union’s affairs is carried out by 
an Inter-Parliamentary Council, on which each Parliamentary 
Group is represented by two delegates. 

The last meeting of this Council took place at Nice during 
the Easter recess and delegates from 23 Parliaments were 
represented. The control of the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau, 
which has offices at Geneva, and which is directed by the 
Secretary-General (Professor Leopold Boissier, a Swiss) is 
supervised by an Executive Committee of five members. At 
the present time this consists of Viscount Stansgate (Great 
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Britain) who is also President of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Council and ex-officio President of the Executive Committee; 
Count Carton de Wiart, former Minister (Belgium), Hon. 
President of the Executive Committee; Senator Alben W. 
Barkley, Leader of the Democratic Party in the Senate 
(United States of America) ; Prof. Hartvig Frisch, Minister for 
Education (Denmark) ; H. E. Haekal Pasha, President of the 
Senate (Egypt); M. VI. Simitch, President of the Federal 
Council of the Parliament (Yugoslavia). One member of the 
Executive Committee retires each year and his successor is 
elected at the Conference. 

The finances of the I.P.U. are provided by subscriptions 
from each Group according to a scale which is based on the 
old League of Nations principles. The Groups obtain their 
revenue partly from subscriptions from individual Members of 
Parliament and partly from grants-in-aid from their govern- 
ments. 

The strength of the Union lies in fact in the strength of its 
Groups, since any decision reached at a Conference can only 
be made effective in so far as each Group takes effective 
parliamentary action to see that its own country or Govern- 
ment takes the necessary action in the light of that decision. 

From the very beginning, the I.P.U. has always en- 
deavoured to maintain a “non-party’’, or at least an “all- 
party”, character, and therefore to constitute in effect a kind 
of informal international Parliament, at which M.P.s of all 
countries and of all parties can meet and freely discuss the 
problems of the day. It differs, therefore, from bodies like 
the League of Nations and U.N.O., in so far as it is a meeting 
of elected representatives of the people rather than a meeting 
of government officials. 

For this reason, the delegates feel able to speak with 
comparative freedom and to express their own personal views 
and not necessarily those of their governments. As a result 
of this free and friendly discussion, the Conferences of the 
I.P.U. can perform very useful work in providing the necessary 
“international climate” which is essential if the more formal 
international machinery of the world is to work effectively. 
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The Inter-Parliamentary Union also serves a most useful 
purpose in so far as it helps to educate Members of Parliament 
of all countries in questions of foreign policy and international 
affairs. Admittedly, the language difficulties are considerable, 
but it has. been found that most of the parliamentarians 
attending these Conferences have sufficient knowledge of 
French, English or (say) German, to be able to find a ready 
means of understanding one another. 

Moreover, apart from the work which is done by the 
Committee meetings and the Conferences themselves, the 
I.P.U. gatherings enable useful informal contacts to be 
established. 

These personal contacts which are stimulated by the 
I.P.U. are often followed up bilaterally by the various Groups. 
For instance, the British Group of the I.P.U. already has a 
number of bilateral sub-committees such as the Franco- 
British, the Anglo-Belgian and the Anglo-Italian Committees. 
It also arranged during the past year to invite to this country 
parliamentary delegations from Czechoslovakia, Turkey, 
Belgium and France, whilst at the same time, British M.P.s 
were entertained by the Inter-Parliamentary Union Groups 
of Finland, Turkey, Austria and Roumania. 

This interchange of visits is being continued throughout 
1948. 

Moreover, similar Inter-Parliamentary meetings under the 
auspices of the I.P.U. are arranged between other contiguous 
countries. For instance, the Scandinavian countries of the 
I.P.U. hold regular meetings, as also do the Groups belonging 
to the Benelux parliaments. 

Another feature of the I.P.U., which is of no small 
importance, is that it contains a section of Secretaries-General 
or Clerks of Parliament. At the present time, Sir Gilbert 
Campion, Clerk of the House of Commons, is President of 
this section, which comprises the Secretaries-General of a 
large number of other parliaments. This section is working 
on the production of a handbook of comparative parliament- 
ary procedure in the various countries of the world and it also 
enables a great deal of useful information about parliamentary 
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procedure to be interchanged between the various officials 
of the parliaments of the world. 

The last Conference of the I.P.U. (the 36th) took place 
in Cairo in April, 1947. Some 200 M.P.s of different countries 
attended. At this Conference all the debates and discus- 
sions took place in English or French and the presumption is 
that the same custom will be followed in Rome where it is 
hoped the 37th Conference will be opened on 6th September, 
1948. 

The importance of the Inter-Parliamentary Union at 
this stage in world affairs must not of course be overrated. 
It has no executive powers. But it has, nevertheless, great 
potential value in that it can provide a most useful field for 
contacts on a non-official but nevertheless very influential 
level and can do much to promote the right kind of inter- 
national “‘climate”’, without which no international machinery 
can ever hopé to work. It is moreover an initial step towards 
that World Parliamentary Government on which Mr. Ernest 
Bevin and others have set their hearts as the ultimate goal of 
foreign policy. And if incidentally it helps to educate the 
M.P.s of the world, and to enable them to see their mutual 
problems more objectively and sympathetically, its activities 
must surely be well worth while. 


NOTE 

The British Group of the I.P.U. at present comprises over 
500 members, of whom 100 are Peers and 350 are Members of 
the House of Commons. The others are ex-M.P.s and 
honorary members only. 

The officers for the Group for 1948 are as follows: 
Hon. Presidents The Lord Chancellor 

The Speaker 


President Most Hon. the Marquess of Salisbury, 
K.G., P.C. 


Vice-Presidents Rt. Hon. Viscount Stansgate, D.S.O., D.F.C. 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Perth; G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Rt. Hon. W. Whiteley, M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, M.P. 
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ficials Chairman Maj. Rt. Hon. J. Milner, M.C., M.P. 
Vice-Chairmen Rt. Hon. George Mathers, M.P. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS LIBRARY 


by N. W. WiLpInc 
(Assistant Librarian) 


HE House of Commons Library can be said to have 
begun life in a house in Abingdon Street in 1800, 
which was leased for the Clerk of the Journals to share 
with the archives. The Library was then merely a collection 
of journals and official documents, and it was not until 1818 
that the buying of books considered useful to Members was 
started. In that year a room 17 feet square was provided as a 
Library in the Palace of Westminster. Unfortunately, those 
responsible were not familiar with the rapidity with which 
books increase and multiply—Sir Charles Barry was to make 
the same mistake in the present building—and this room was 
only big enough to last until 1827, when the Library was 
moved to a larger room with an upper storey. It was then 
considered of sufficient dimensions to “‘answer not only for the 
present but for future times, and was to be large enough to 
hold all the Journals, Parliamentary Papers of Lords and 
Commons, the Irish Parliamentary Proceedings, the Debates 
and other books of Parliamentary authority and historical 
reference”. This it did quite satisfactorily until most of the 
old Palace of Westminster disappeared in the fire of 1834, 
when two-thirds of the contents of the Library were destroyed. 
Most people would expect to find a large collection of 
archives in a parliamentary library, but these were also 
victims of the fire. The only MSS. now possessed by the 
Library are the MS. Journals of the House, which cover the 
years 1547 to 1653. These are of great interest, as they include 
the remains of pages containing the entry for 18th December, 
1621, which were torn out by James I manu sua propria and 
the recording of Charles I’s ill-judged bearding of the Commons 
in his search for the five Members. 
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After the fire of 1834, the Library received a temporary 
home and £3,000 was provided to replace losses and extend 
the Library on the lines already laid down. These were con- 
sidered by a Committee of 1835 to be “‘a good and sufficient 
foundation for a Parliamentary Library of Historical and 
Constitutional Information”. Judging from the collection 
of books which has survived, the Committee’s ideal seemed to 
be what we should all recognize as the typical “gentleman’s 
library” of the last century—plenty of folio volumes of the 
medieval chroniclers, eighteenth century genealogists, and 
nineteenth century archaeologists; the classics, of course, and 
a mass of English and French history and memoirs which, 
even in those days when the display of erudition was popular 
in the House, must have been of extremely doubtful value. 
To illustrate the fact that the words “book-selection” meant 
rather less than nothing to our forerunners, a bequest of £400 
in 1855 was spent on such works as Cuvier’s Oeuvres Completes, 
a Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, and Sylvestre’s Paleographie Universelle. 
The Committee which approved these curious additions to the 
Library of a legislative body included Lord John Russell, 
Monckton Milnes, Benjamin Disraeli, Sidney Herbert and 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 

The new Library designed by Sir Charles Barry in the 
rebuilt Houses of Parliament was of generous proportions— 
a chain of five rooms 60 feet long and one smaller one, with 
windows down one side overlooking the river. Except in the 
Reference Room, which has a gallery, the book-shelves extend 
to about sixteen feet from the floor. This necessitates the 
use of long and heavy ladders, and resulted in the less-used 
books being relegated to the top shelves. This was all right 
in the days when a book was located by its shelf mark, 
but is a decided inconvenience now that the books are 
classified. 

The functions of the Library henceforward were mainly to 
provide a place where Members could write their correspond- 
ence and speeches, to provide a complete collection of Hansard, 
the Statutes, and Parliamentary Papers, and to give informa- 
tion on questions which were the subject of debate in the 
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House. These activities were not greatly extended until the 
adoption of the Report of the Select Committee in 1946. 

The Library comes under the Speaker’s Department, and 
he is concerned with the appointment of the staff and the 
administration of the Library. He appoints the members of 
the Library Committee, which meets two or three times a 
year to discuss general policy and to receive progress reports 
from the Librarian and Assistant Librarian. 

As the Library is so much concerned with Parliamentary 
Papers, perhaps a few words on how these are dealt with would 
be of interest. There are three types of Paper which appear 
each day in the “‘Votes and Proceedings” as being “‘presented” 
or “laid on the Table’—Command Papers, House of Com- 
mons Papers, and Unprinted Papers. Command Papers 
(White Papers and Blue Books) are expositions of Government 
policy, Reports of Royal Commissions, State Papers, Treaties, 
etc., and cover subjects of general interest, while House Papers 
are concerned with purely domestic affairs, such as Reports 
of Commons or Lords Committees or Joint Committees of 
both Houses. When corrections or additions are made to these 
papers the Librarian has to decide whether they are of 
sufficient importance to necessitate the re-presentation of 
the Paper or whether the issue of errata slips is permissible. 
The Unprinted Papers are reports and accounts of bodies who 
are required by Statute to render an account of themselves 
to Parliament. ‘“Unprinted” refers to the fact that these 
Papers are not printed as Parliamentary Papers—they may 
or may not be printed by the people responsible for their issue. 
They include such Papers as the Report and Accounts of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, the Annual Reports of B.O.A.C. and, 
of course, the entertaining series of Statutory Rules and Orders 
now known briefly—but not affectionately—as S. I. or 
Statutory Instruments. 

The long-awaited reorganization of the Library really 
commenced when the late Librarian, Mr. J. V. Kitto, C.B., 
C.B.E., was appointed in 1937. Unfortunately the war and 
the necessity for removing a large number of books to the 
safety of the Bodleian Library rendered any further progress 
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impossible. As soon as the war was over, the efforts of the 
Librarian and Mr. Saunders, who was then Assistant Librar- 
jan, resulted in the appointment in 1945 of a Select Committee 
on the Library. Their First Report appeared in November, 
1945, and the Second in March, 1946, and their chief 
recommendations were: 


That steps should be taken immediately to fill defi- 
ciencies in the contents of the Library on certain subjects. 

That the preparation of a card-index catalogue should 
begin immediately. (This meant re-cataloguing the 
Library and dispensing with the printed catalogue and 
its supplements. ) 

That two additional Assistant Librarians with special 
qualifications should be appointed as Research Assistants. 

That eight unused cellars should be converted and 
air-conditioned for use as stack-rooms for the lesser-used 
books and back numbers of newspapers and periodicals. 

That galleries should be provided in three of the 
Library rooms to increase the amount of shelving and 
provide greater accessibility. 

That the staff should be radically reorganized, and 

That the present limit of £1,200 a year for books and 
binding be removed, and that the Librarian should be 
permitted to purchase books direct from the publishers 
instead of through the Stationery Office. 


In two years under the leadership of Mr. Hilary Saunders, 
who was promoted to Librarian in March, 1946, we have 
increased the staff from 7 to 20 and succeeded in carrying out 
all the Committee’s recommendations with the exception of 
the structural alterations, which in these days is not 
particularly surprising. 

The achievements so far include: 


1. The cataloguing of 10,000 books on cards with 
author and subject entries and the rearrangement of the 
entire Library so as to give one room up to a Reference 
Library. (Besides providing an information service, this 
1 The only damage suffered by the Library during the air raids was 


caused by an A.A. shell, which came through a window and seriously 
damaged two large folio books on Russian topography. 
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Section has charge of nearly goo periodicals and over 
100 newspapers, covering Europe, America and the 
British Commonwealth.) 


2. The weeding out of 4,000 books for relegation to 
the book-store. Many of these are scarce and valuable, 
but of doubtful use to a Parliamentary library. 


3. Experts in subjects of interest to M.P.s were asked 
to provide lists of books so that any gaps in the Library on 
their particular subject could be filled from the second- 
hand market. Difficult as this process is in these days, we 
have acquired nearly 2,000 important books by this 
method. 

4. The formation of a Research Section which deals 
with the more abstruse information required by Members 
and is also responsible for a series of bibliographies on 
subjects of current interest, which are proving very 
popular with Members, and are distributed to many other 
libraries. 

5. The creation of a Statistical Section in charge of two 
qualified statisticians, who are already dealing successfully 
with a large number of inquiries and producing a very 
useful series of Memoranda. 

6. The completion of the work on the cellars to fit them 
for book-storage, and 


7. The inauguration of a borrowing system for 
Members. 


The expansion of the service provided by the Library has 
created the inevitable demand by Members, and it was 
extremely fortunate that this expansion coincided with the 
election of a new Parliament, many of whose Members were 
unfamiliar with sources of information essential for the per- 
formance of their parliamentary duties. 
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THE BASIS OF PROCEDURE 


THE BASIS OF PROCEDURE IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS-III 


by Eric Taytor, Ph.D.(Edin.) 
(A Clerk in the House of Commons) 


[ The following article is the last of three to be published in Parliament- 
ary Affairs. The three articles form a chapter of a book by Dr. 
Taylor entitled The House of Commons at Work which will 
be published shortly by the Jason Press] 


AMENDMENTS 
HE House may express its opinion by agreeing to a 
motion, or by negativing it. There is a third possibility. 
The House may alter the motion, by agreeing to an 
amendment to it. 

Any member can put forward an amendment at any stage 
of a debate. In practice, however, it is usual to give notice 
beforehand, by writing the amendment out, and handing it in 
to the Clerks at the Table, so that it appears on the order 
paper next day. It is particularly advisable to do this, since 
Mr. Speaker has power, by a process known as “kangaroo”! 
to ignore amendments; to select only the amendments which 
he thinks are representative of important sections of opinion; 
and he will almost certainly refuse an amendment of which 
notice has not been given. 

In debating amendments, the House of Commons follows 
a more precise and logical method than the method which 
is customary in meetings of clubs and societies outside. The 
layman will find it rather technical at first, but a little study 
of it will certainly convince him of its superiority. 

First of all, then, we divide all amendments into three 
classes : 

(2) Amendments to alter the motion by leaving out 

certain words; 


1 Because the House “hops over” intervening amendments on the 
Order Paper. The power was conferred in 1909. 
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(6) Amendments to alter the motion by adding or 

inserting certain words; 

(c) Amendments to alter the motion by leaving out 

certain words and adding or inserting others. 
In the House of Commons it is customary, not to debate an 
amendment as if it were an altogether separate question, but 
to debate it in relation to the motion which it affects. In 
each case the amendment is phrased to the effect that words 
should be (a) left out of, (b) added to, or inserted in, or (c) left 
out and added to or inserted in the original motion: and the 
question proposed on the amendment follows in the same style. 

The amendment is moved and seconded just like any 
other motion. When Mr. Speaker rises to propose the question 
on the amendment he will begin by saying, in the case of 
type (a): 

“The original question was that [the terms of the original 
motion]; since when an amendment has been proposed to 
leave out all the words from, say, ‘moreover’ to ‘whereas’.” 

Type (5) would be proposed in the same way, except that 
Mr. Speaker would say “Since when an amendment has been 
proposed in line 6, after ‘beer’ to insert (or add) ‘and all other 
intoxicating or otherwise malignant beverages’ ”’. 

In the case of type (c) he would say “Since when an 
amendment has been proposed to Jeave out all the words from 
‘pamper’ to the end of the question and add, ‘persons engaged 
in manual and lower-clerical occupations’ ”’. 

The Speaker will go on to say, in the case of type (a) 
(leaving out words), “The question I have to propose is that 
the words proposed to be left out stand part of the question”. 

“Now why”, the reader may ask, “does not the Speaker 
propose the question simply thus, ‘that those words be left 
out’?” Such problems will frequently arise in the course of 
the study of procedure. It is an old custom, and the reader 
must be reminded that the House of Commons is very reluctant 
to relinquish its old habits. It has been repeatedly found that 
it is dangerous to introduce procedural changes without 
exceptionally good reason, that such changes generally have 
unexpected effects, and that the present condition of things 
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conceals many remarkable advantages behind an occasional 
appearance of idiosyncrasy.* 

In this particular case it is possible to conceive of several 
reasons for putting the question upside down on a motion to 
leave out words. In the first place it allows the supporters 
of the original motion to vote in the affirmative in the crucial 
division. (This will become clearer later). In the second place, 
if the House orders the words proposed to be left out to stand 
part of the question, it means that they remain in the question 
as they are: and this prevents further amendments being offered 
to those particular words. But the real reason is probably 
historical. Scobell informs us that it was the custom in the 
early XVII century for the Speaker to formulate a question 
himself for general debate. If the general trend of the sub- 
sequent debate ran counter to the sense of part of the question, 
the part of the question which was disliked could be dropped 
out by general consent, and without any formal motion to 
that effect. If, however, any Member rose and indicated 
disagreement with the general opinion on this point a formal 
question had to be put, that such-and-such words stand part 
of the question, before the main question was put. The modern 
practice follows this exactly, except that the motion to leave 
out is put formally, whereas in the old practice it was assumed. 

Whether these reasons are sufficient to compensate for the 
confusion which is caused, even in the minds of old members 
of Parliament, by this rather topsy-turvy way of putting the 
question is another matter entirely. It has been suggested 
that it might be a good plan to adopt the Australian method 
of proposing the question “‘that the words proposed to be left 
out be left out”’.? 

The case of type (b) (adding or inserting words) is quite 
simple. The Speaker will just go on to say “The question I 


1 Mr. S. Gordon, in his recent book Our Parliament (published by the 
Hansard Society), quotes a remark of Sir Gilbert Campion, comparing 
parliamentary procedure to an iceberg of which by far the greater and 
more deadly part is invisible. Mr. Gordon uses the analogy in a slightly 
different connection: but it applies with equal force here. 

® The Chairman’s Handbook, p. 78. Some convention, however, would 
then have to be adopted to prevent further amendment to the words 
ordered not to be left out: otherwise there might be much waste of time, 


F 
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have to propose is that those words be there inserted (or 
added)”. 

In the case of type (c) an additional complication arises, 
The amendment has two sections, as it were—words are to be 
taken out, and words are to be put in; and so there are two 
consecutive questions: (1) ““That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the question”, and (2) “That those 
words be there added (or inserted)”. In the House of Commons 
these two questions are proposed separately, and, if necessary, 
debated separately—unlike the normal practice outside the 
House, where the tendency is for an amendment of this kind 
to be debated as a solid entity. 

It can hardly be denied that the parliamentary method 
is the better. The House might be agreeable to leaving out 
the words which the mover of the amendment proposed to 
delete: but it might wish to insert quite other words than those 
which he proposed to insert; and this method allows for varia- 
tion if variation is desired. In short, it is more flexible, and 
therefore in an assembly where so many different kinds of 
subject are debated, preferable. 

After the amendment has been debated the Speaker must 
_put the question; and he does this, as usual, by repeating almost 
exactly what he said when proposing the question, with the 
addition of the inquiry—‘‘Those of that opinion say ‘Aye’— 
of the contrary opinion say ‘No’”. It must be remembered 
that in the case of a type (2) amendment (to leave out words), 
if the question is agreed to, the amendment is lost, because the 
words which are proposed to be left out are ordered to “stand 
part” of the question. If the question is negatived the amend- 
ment is carried, because the House has decided not to let those 
words stand part of the question. The case of a type (6) 
amendment (adding or inserting words) is more simple. If 
the question is carried, the amendment is carried. 

The case of a type (c) amendment—to leave out words 
and put in others—is once again more complicated. Mr. 
Speaker must first put the question, ““That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the question”. If this is decided in 
the affirmative there is, once again, an end of the amendment 
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straight away, because it has been decided not to leave out 
any words, and it is therefore impossible to add or insert any 
more. But if it is decided in the negative, he must proceed to 
put a second question: “The question is, That those words 
be there added (or inserted)”. If that is agreed to, the 
amendment is carried. But if it is negatived, there will be a 
gap in the original motion. It will run thus: “That this House 
welcomes the assurance of His Majesty’s Government that 
men serving in the Forces—” and then end abruptly:? or 
worse still, some meaningless phrase such as, “That a Select 
Committee be appointed to attending this House”. Another 
amendment will have to be proposed to fill the gap, or the 
original motion will have to be withdrawn or even negatived.? 

It may help the reader at this point if he has a few examples 
before him. 

Type (a2) amendments are not a frequent occurrence. It is 
not usually easy to leave words out of a motion without 
suggesting other words in substitution. But here is a case. 
On 6th May, 1881, Mr. Callan moved “That in the opinion 
of this House it is expedient and necessary that measures 
should be taken in the present Session of Parliament to improve 
the conditions of Agricultural Labourers’ Habitations in 
Ireland”. 

The Liberal government were at this time only lukewarm 
in their Irish sympathies: and so the Irish Secretary moved an 
amendment to leave out the words “in the present Session 
of Parliament”. 

The question proposed on this amendment was “That the 
words ‘in the present Session of Parliament’ stand part of 
the question”. This question was put and negatived and so 
the amendment was carried. The motion itself was then put 
and carried. The government was thus able to express a 


1 Erskine May relates the case of a question which, by this process, 
was reduced to the single word ‘“‘That’”’! 

2 It should be remembered that, once an amendment has been made 
to a motion, no amendment can be offered to any part of it preceding the 
point at which the amendment has been made. Difficulties are sometimes 
caused by members forgetting this, and attempting to amend part of a 
motion which has been passed. Their only remedy is to vote against the 
whole motion. 
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general sympathy with Mr. Callan, but at the same time to 
avoid committing themselves to immediate action. 

Here is a case of a type (6) amendment. On 25th January, 
1809, the government moved “That the thanks of this House 
be given to the Right Honourable Lieutenant General Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, Knight of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath, for the distinguished valour, ability, and conduct, 
displayed by him on 17th and 21st August last in Portugal, on 
the latter of which days he obtained at Vimiera over the Army 
of the Enemy a signal victory, honourable and glorious to 
British arms”. 

It will be remembered that Wellesley, the future Duke of 
Wellington, had with him in this campaign an incompetent 
superior officer, who did little but frustrate his plans and 
prevent him from pressing home the advantages gained by 
his victory. The opposition, however, were resolved to bring 
this “‘dug-out”’ into the picture. So they moved an amendment 
to insert after the words “given to”, the words “‘Lieutenant 
General Sir Harry Burrard, Knight of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, for his meritorious conduct, and to—”. 
The question proposed on this amendment would have been 
“That those words be there inserted”, and if it had passed 
in the affirmative, the amendment would have been carried, 
and the gallant but stupid Burrard would have stood side by 
side with Wellington to receive the thanks of the House. 
Fortunately however, the amendment was withdrawn. The 
main motion was then carried, and Wellesley was duly 
thanked by the Speaker. 

An incident in the long and stormy history of Charles 
Bradlaugh’s attempt to take his seat in the House will serve 
as an illustration of a type (¢) amendment. Bradlaugh first 
attempted to take his seat in 1880. He was, as is well known, 
a professing atheist, and a combination of unlucky circum- 
stances made his initial refusal to take the Oath prescribed by 
law into a sort of cause célébre. Gladstone would not take the 
matter up, at first; some of the younger Conservative members 
(led by Lord Randolph Churchill) saw in it a glorious 
opportunity for embarrassing the government; and it was not 
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very well handled by the Speaker. It spite of the fact that 
a Select Committee had reported against him, Bradlaugh 
made repeated attempts to sit in the House, to make 
affirmatiory even to administer the Oath to himself, only 
to find that every attempt was thwarted by Lord Randolph 
Churchill and his friends. 

On 22nd June, 1880, Labouchere moved “That Mr. 
Bradlaugh, Member for the Borough of Northampton, be 
admitted to make affirmation or declaration, instead of the 
Oath required by Law”. 

By this time the more fanatical members of the House had 
been thoroughly roused, and Sir Harding Gifford moved an 
amendment, to leave out all the words from “That” to the 
end of the question, and add “‘having regard to the Reports 
and proceedings of two Select Committees appointed by this 
House, Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted to take the Oath or 
make the Affirmation mentioned in the Statute 29 Vict. c. 19, 
and the Statute 31 and 32 Vict. c. 72”. The first question 
put was of course “That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question”. This was negatived by a majority 
of 45. The next question put was “That those words be there 
added”. This was also carried, and the main question was then 
put and carried, so that the final resolution was as follows: 


“Resolved, That, having regard to the Reports and 
proceedings of two Select Committees appointed by this 
House, Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted to take the Oath 
or make the Affirmation mentioned in the Statute 29 Vict. 
c. 19, and the 31 and 32 Vict. c. 72.” 


As a result of this decision the contest dragged on for years, 
with little honour either to the House or to the religion which 
was supposed to be involved in the point at issue. On one 
occasion Bradlaugh—a man of massive physique—was dragged 
out of the chamber by main force, and thrown into the street 
outside the Palace amid the cheers of his numerous adherents. 
It is said that the violence thus inflicted upon him was partly 
responsible for his early death. Eventually, when Arthur Peel 
had been elected to the Chair, Bradlaugh was allowed to take 
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his seat without molestation, would-be protesters being firmly 
handled by the new and very strong-minded Speaker. 

Sometimes amendments are proposed to amendments. It 
happened in December, 1875, that orders were issued to the 
ships of the Navy that they were not to pick up or harbour 
slaves escaping from the territories of slave-owning powers. 
On 25th February, Mr. Whitbread moved “That in the 
opinion of this House, a Slave once admitted to the protection 
of the British Flag should be treated while on board one of 
Her Majesty’s ships as if he were free, and should not be 
removed from or ordered to leave the ship on the ground 
of slavery”. To this the Government spokesman moved 
an amendment, to leave out from the word “House” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the words “in order 
to maintain most effectually the right of personal liberty, 
it is desirable to await further information from the Report 
of a Royal Commission, both as to the instructions from time 
to time issued to British naval officers, the international obliga- 
tions of this Country, and the attitude of other States in regard 
to the treatment of domestic Slaves on board of national ships”. 

The question was then proposed “That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the question”, and debated for the 
rest of that day, and most of a subsequent day. It was finally 
put and negatived by 45 votes. The next question to be 
proposed was “That the words ‘in order to maintain most 
effectually the right of personal liberty, it is desirable to await 
further information from the Report of a Royal Commission, 
both as to the instructions from time to time issued to British 
naval officers, the international obligations of this Country, 
and the attitude of other States in regard to the treatment of 
domestic Slaves on board of national ships’ be there added”. 
At this stage Mr. Fawcett moved an amendment to insert 
“provided that the Circular of the 5th day of December, 1875 
and the East Indies Station Order of 1871, on the subject of 
Fugitive Slaves, shall not continue in force” in the words 
proposed to be added. 

The question “That those words be there inserted” was 
accordingly put and negatived, again by 45 votes. This 
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left the original amendment as it stood. The question “That 
the proposed words be there added” was then put and carried, 
and so the main question stood as follows: 


‘That in the opinion of this House, in order to maintain 
most effectually the right of personal liberty, it is desirable 
to await further information from the Report of a Royal 
Commission, both as to the instructions from time to time 
issued to British naval officers, the international obligations 
of this Country, and the attitude of other States in regard 
to the treatment of domestic Slaves on board of national 
ships.” 


This was put and agreed to, without a division. 

This is a case of a type (6) amendment to a type (c) 
amendment: but of course a great many combinations are 
possible in the way of amendments. One might even have an 
infinite series of amendments. 

The reader will have realized that the process of voting 
upon a contentious motion may become very complicated. 
In the case of a type (c) amendment, two questions have to be 
put on the amendment alone, before the motion itself can be 
put. But that is the least of it. There may be amendments 
to amendments; and there may be a “closure” motion on 
each amendment. It is the rule rather than the exception 
for three separate questions to be put on a single amendment. 
Indeed, for reasons which the reader may prefer to think out 
for himself, there might be an infinite number of separate 
questions to be put on a type (c) amendment—and most 
amendments are of type (c). There might be as many as a 
dozen divisions on a single motion. 

Many Members are unable to be present during the whole 
course of a debate. They will come in for the crucial division, 
of course, because they must. They want to record their votes: 
they want to stand well with the Party. But there will be 
no difficulty in realizing the embarrassment of a Member 
coming in just after the closure vote on an amendment to the 
sixth amendment to the government motion. “The Question 
I have to put is that the words proposed to be left out stand 
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part of the Question.” Which words? What question? 
Which way is he to vote? Under such circumstances, the Whip 
wears the celestial aura of a guardian angel. 

It is a pity that these things are complicated. But procedure 
designed to meet all emergencies can hardly be expected to 
be simple. And even amendments have no terrors for a 
Member who has followed the proceedings and the debate 
closely. 

TYPES OF MOTIONS 

One word more on the subject of motions. There are 
two main kinds of motions: substantive motions; and sub- 
sidiary motions. Substantive motions are capable of expressing 
an opinion by themselves: they do not depend on any other 
motion: they do not arise out of any other motion, or out of 
any other proceeding of the House. Only by means of sub- 
stantive motions can the actions of certain high personages be 
discussed: the Sovereign, the Heir to the Throne, the Viceroy 
of India, the Governors-General of the Dominions, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Speaker, the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
Members of either House of Parliament and Judges of the 
Superior Courts of the United Kingdom. (It should be 
mentioned that Ambassadors do not, as is sometimes thought, 
come within this category.) The motions which have so far 
been used as illustrations are all substantive motions. Sub- 
stantive motions, in fact, are just ordinary motions such as 
might be moved at any time. When Mr. Churchill returned 
from his last Conference with Premier Stalin and President 
Roosevelt he put down a substantive motion on the subject 
of the Conference: 


“That this House approves the declaration of joint 
policy agreed to by the three great Powers at the Crimea 
Conference and, in particular, welcomes their determina- 
tion to maintain unity of action not only in achieving the 
final defeat of the common enemy but, thereafter, in 
peace as in war.” 


Subsidiary motions are somewhat more complicated. They 
depend upon or relate to other motions, or follow upon some 
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proceeding in the House. Amendments, for instance, are 
subsidiary motions: so are dilatory motions (when they are 
strictly dilatory, and not, as often with the adjournment, 
really substantive motions): and so are the motions by which 
bills proceed (“ancillary motions’’). 

The principal differences between the two types of motion 
are these. 

Substantive motions generally require notice, whereas 
subsidiary motions do not. 

Substantive motions usually require a seconder, whereas 
subsidiary motions do not. 

No amendment can be offered to a “dilatory” motion. 
Such motions must be decided without amendment. 

Only certain prescribed formule may be used in amend- 
ments to “ancillary” motions. In the case of a motion to read 
a bill, the amendment may take the form of a “‘block’’, i.e., 
“That the bill be read a second time” (or whatever stage has 
been reached) “upon this day six months”. The effect of such 
an amendment, if carried, is to kill the bill, since in earlier 
times the parliamentary session rarely lasted longer than six 
months. The other alternative is a “reasoned” amendment, 
ie., a motion not to read the bill, with reasons: ‘That this 
House, while welcoming the idea of a comprehensive Health 
Service for Scotland, declines to give a second reading to a 
bill which concentrates so large a proportion of the control 
of the service in the hands of the Secretary of State.” 

In committee, of course, the case is different. There, whole 
clauses are offered to bills by way of amendment. 


TENDENCIES 

It has been explained that the ideal course of deliberation 
—the decision of the majority on a precisely framed motion— 
has been superseded in the House of Commons, in many if 
not most cases, by debate on a general topic, precariously 
attached to a motion such as the adjournment, with a majority 
assent or dissent indicating support or otherwise for the 
Government’s policy, and that this has been carried to great 
lengths in the financial procedure of the House. But in at 
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least one important branch of the activity of the House of 
Commons—namely question-time—even the pretence of a 
formal motion is not adopted. The House has in this case no 
means of expressing clearly its united opinion on a matter. 
Then only the atmosphere of the House, the asides, the tumult 
and the shouting, can tell the Minister, or the Speaker, how 
the House feels upon a particular subject. During question- 
time the House, in a curious way, reverts to the prototype of 
parliaments—the agora, the market-place, the talking-place, 
where the rulers and the ruled meet and exchange views. 
It may be that this method of conducting business will extend 
.in scope as time goes on. There is a marked tendency to dele- 
gate the actual business of legislation to more specialized 
bodies, and to devote more time to general discussion. It may 
be that a time is coming when parliamentary traditions will 
be so fixed that it will be possible to supersede the formal 
methods of motion and amendments for something of the 
nature of question-time. But that, it is safe to say, will not 
be for a very long time to come. 


(Concluded) 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF CEYLON 


THE PARLIAMENT OF THE DOMINION OF 
CEYLON-—TWO IMPRESSIONS 


I 


AVING had some opportunity of watching the pre- 
paratory work involved in setting up the new Parlia- 


ment in Ceylon, members of the Hansard Society may 
be interested in the following impressions: 


The procedure of both Houses is based on that of the 
House of Commons because that has been proved work- 
able, but no doubt Ceylon will develop along its own 
lines, indeed has already started doing so. For instance 
the setting in the House of Representatives is similar to that 
at Westminster, the Speaker at one end (with the Clerks’ 
Table below him) and the Serjeant at Arms at the other, 
but the atmosphere is quite different. For one thing the 
galleries seem to crowd down on the House and the occupants 
to take a more vivid interest in the proceedings than is 
allowed to the audience in the British House of Commons. 
For another the fact that each Member has his desk makes 
a great difference. As Members can work as well in the 
Chamber as outside, the average attendance in the Chamber 
at any time is proportionately very much greater than at 
Westminster. But whereas at Westminster a Member attends 
in the Chamber because he either wishes to listen to the debate 
or to take part in it, in Colombo a number of Members, even 
if they are going to speak or have spoken, pay no attention 
to the debate but go on reading their briefs or writing their 
letters, etc. So you never get that intense feeling which you 
do in a full House of Commons. Another result is set speeches 
and set speeches of great length. I was told by one of the best 
orators in the House that the Ceylonese like their speeches 
as they like their curry and rice, hot and in great plenty. 
Their big guns certainly indulge in long bombardments, 
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and twice the Leader of the Senate has spoken for the whole 
of a sitting, and though no one in the House of Representatives 
has equalled that feat, speeches of two or even three hours are 
expected from the leaders on each side. 

Another very striking thing is the endurance of the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker. The latter I have seen 
in the Chair from 1 p.m. till 10 p.m. with short breaks for tea 
and dinner and it is his proud boast that during all that time 
he has never failed to respond to the bow which each Member 
makes on entering or leaving the Chamber. The President 
is not called to sit quite such long hours but he too responds 
to each Member’s obeisance on entering or leaving. 

Back-benchers are feeling the change from the State 
Council (where all were independents and none were for the 
Government) to the Cabinet system (where Members have to 
submit their own preferences to the good of the side) but 
having passed through all the stages from Crown Colony to 
Dominion the Ceylonese will I am sure also prove equal to 
this last transition. 

E. A. Fettows, C.B., M.C., 
Second Clerk-Assistant in the House of Commons. 


I 


The current session of the Parliament of “Independent 
Ceylon” was formally opened with great ceremony by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester on roth February, 1948, ina 
specially constructed assembly hall in Colombo. This Parlia- 
ment carries straight on from that formally opened by H.E. the 
Governor (now the Governor-General) on 24th November 
last, which was summoned under what has come to be known 
as the ‘“‘Soulbury Constitution’”’, based on the Parliamentary 
Commission of 1944-45 headed by Lord Soulbury. It is not 
without interest to note, however, that there is a Ceylon 
Hansard which has a continuous history from as far back as 
1871, recording the debates of the former Legislative and 
State Councils. 

Although their Standing Orders only contemplate sittings 
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in alternate weeks the House of Representatives sat con- 
tinuously from the 24th of November last—except for a short 
break at Christmas—till the 16th of January, and then for 
another week till they were prorogued on the 31st. This was 
necessary in order to debate the Governor’s Address, to 
approve the principle of the Ceylon Independence Bill 
(now an Act) and the Agreements attached thereto, and to 
pass a very belated Budget. The Senate was not quite so hard 
worked. 

Section 139 of the Standing Orders of the House of 
Representatives lays down that in all cases where these Orders 
do not provide resort shall be had to the “‘usages and practices 
of the Commons House of Parliament of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland”: similar provision is made in the Standing 
Orders of the Senate. The readers of this journal may be 
interested to know that the M.P.s of Ceylon are most zealous 
to implement this Order. By the kind courtesy of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, Mr. E. A. Fellows, Second Clerk- 
Assistant of the House of Commons, was allowed to spend 
two months in Ceylon, and his advice and help have been of 
inestimable value. Though there are in both Houses Members 
representing communal and Communist groups, it is but fair 
to say that however acrimonious the debates may have been— 
though they have not passed the bounds of good parliamentary 
conduct—the relations between the Members in the lobbies 
and in the refreshment rooms have always been of the pleasant- 
est possible character, in accordance with the best traditions 
of the House of Commons. The debates are held in English: 
though there is provision for speeches to be made and recorded 
in the languages of the island, Sinhalese and Tamil, the 
Speaker has not so far been able to allow this, owing to the 
lack of trained reporters who can take down speeches in these 
languages. The Speaker, Mr. A. F. Molamure, had been a 
Speaker of the State Council, and no praise can be too high 
for the combined tact and firmness which he has shown in 
the exercise of the powers and duties of his Office, 

S. A. PAKEMAN, 
An appointed Member of the Ceylon Parliament. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir, 


It is very satisfactory to observe that the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
is now active on an increasing scale, also that a number of Parliamentary 
Delegations went abroad during the recess. In the past some M.P.s have 
been doubtful as to whether the electorate would approve of these 
expeditions which have been criticized as being too social. It is important 
that the electorate should understand that the duties of an M.P. extend 
beyond attendance in the Chamber and I should like to see every M.P. 
entitled to free transport at least once a year to any part of the Colonial 
Empire. 

it is also desirable that there should be a smoking room in the Palace 
of Westminster reserved for M.P.s of all Parliaments, and that M.Ps 
should have at their disposal aircraft to enable them to visit other 
legislatures. 

The cost of a daily ferry-service between London and Paris to enable 
visits of this character to be made between French and British M.P.s 
would be a negligible expense in relation to the political benefits to be 
derived from the closest possible relationship between the two legislatures, 

I was discussing this idea a few weeks ago with French Cabinet 
Ministers and they were unanimously in favour of the proposal. 

Yours truly, 
Former M.P. 


A SOUND RECORD OF PARLIAMENT 
Sir, 

The question as to whether or not it would be to the public advantage 
to broadcast either the whole or- part of Parliament is a matter of 
controversy in which the majority of public opinion and certainly the 
majority of Members of Parliament seem to be against such broadcasts, 

I write however, to make a proposal which would seem to have many 
advantages and no disadvantages. 

I suggest that the proceedings of Parliament be recorded verbatim 
and that these records be then locked up for a period of say 25 years, 
when they would be available to listeners in a studio at the B.B.C. and 
in a studio at The Hansard House which by that time, we must all 
hope, will be the headquarters of the work of our Society. 

A Hansard in peta of this character would be of the greatest value 
to historians and students and some of it of great interest to the general 
public. 

Who would not wish to be able to sit and listen and compare the war 
speeches of Pitt, Lloyd George and Churchill? Furthermore, a sound 
library of Parliament of this character would give historians a far better 
sense of the atmosphere of the debate than can be obtained by reading 
written reports. 

May I suggest to the Council of the Hansard Society that they 
consider this proposal and perhaps make representations in the appro- 
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priate quarter. I understand that with modern methods of recording, a 
day’s debate can be recorded upon a reel of wire the size of a cotton reel. 
Yours truly, 
g Harley Street, EDWARD CarEw-SHaw. 
London, W.1. 


PUBLIC INTEREST IN PARLIAMENT 


i) 

The problem of satisfying the demand of the public for opportunities 
of listening to the debates in Parliament is becoming even more acute. 
Members of Parliament are at their wits’ end to satisfy the requests for 
Members’ tickets, and the queue outside the House of Commons of 

ns hoping to obtain admission to the public gallery often numbers 
Hesndvods. 

It would no doubt be undignified for Parliament to contribute towards 
our dollar deficiency by reserving a gallery for hard currency ticket 
holders, but I should like to know if anyone has any ideas for solving the 
problem of satisfying this very gratifying public interest in the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament. 

Yours truly, 
House of Commons, PeTER THORNEYCROFT. 
London, S.W.1. 


THE NEED FOR A CONGRESSIONAL SOCIETY 
IN THE U.S.A. 


Sir, 

As an American citizen who has been working in Great Britain for 
several years and who enjoys the privilege of membership in the Hansard 
Society, I have heard with great interest of the establishment of the 
Hansard Society of Canada. 

I hope that it may not be long before a sister Society with the same 
object of educating people in the great institution of Parliament is 
established in the United States of America. 

Since I came to this country in the midst of the war, I have been greatly 
impressed by the increasing interest shown in Parliament by persons in 
all walks of life. I believe that much of the credit should go to our 
Society, which is doing admirable work. 

Yours sincerely, 
Uley House, Earls Court, Ta.sor Hoop. 
London, S.W.5. 


a THE WOMEN’S VOTE 
ir, 

As a woman voter, may I draw attention to a slip in the review of 
“The British General Election of 1945”? This was the fourth (not the 
second) general election in which all women over 21 were entitled to 
vote, the others being in 1929, 1931 and 1935. 

Yours faithfully, 
37 Culverden Avenue, ENIp 
Tunbridge Wells. 
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The Citizen and Government. By John A. Hawgood. Nicholson 
and Watson. 6s. 


The House of Commons. By Martin Lindsay. Collins. 5s. 


A Visit to the Houses of Parliament. By John Battley. Westminster 
City Publishing Co. Ltd. 8s. 6d. 


What Parliament Is and Does. The Rt. Hon. Lord Hemingford. 
Cambridge University Press. 6s 


Parliaments and Politics. By K. C. Wheare. Bureau of Current 
Affairs. 2s. 


Elements of Citizenship. By H..W. Hawkins. Hiorns and Miller, 
Devonport. 2s. 6d. 


The four small books and the two pamphlets reviewed here are all a 
sign of the greater attention paid to problems of citizenship in schools 
and by many private bodies. They are all of the popular type, giving 
summary descriptions of how Parliament is organized and how it works, 
with brief glimpses of its history. Dr. Hawgood’s book also includes 
Local Government and Industrial Democracy, as well as a short discussion 
of pressure groups and of public opinion polls. Professor Wheare’s 
pamphlet is more general and theoretical, having something to say also 
on federalism and on bureaucracy. The first three books are illustrated, 
the pictures in Dr. Hawgood’s and Mr. Battley’s books being mainly 
topical while those in Mr. Lindsay’s book (in the Britain in Pictures 
series) are mainly historical. 

The bulk of the text is made up of short descriptions of our parliament- 
ary system, trying to describe in a simple and direct way how Mem- 
bers of Parliament are made, what they do in the House of Commons, 
and in general how government and citizens are related to each other. 
They bring out the peculiar manner in which the English parliamentary 
system has grown, not in a haphazard way nor according to doctrine, 
not in any prescribed way, but by gradual and continuous adaptation 
to changing needs and conditions. As Lord Hemingford says of the 
system, “established by a series of precedents and sanctified by tradition 
it is not, and scarcely could be, set out in writing. But those chiefly 
concerned in working it understand it, even if they cannot describe it.” 
That is perhaps rather too modest, though it is true that the frequent 
appeals to the Speaker’s views and rulings, for instance, show how much 
still depends on interpretation according to circumstances rather than on 
decision according to rules. 

Lord Hemingford also says that the system’s two great qualities are 
that “‘it is elastic and adaptable to the circumstances of the time, and it 
is efficient in performing its work.” There is no doubt as to the first 
quality. One need only gaze historically at the evolution of the office 
of Lord Chancellor, from being an officer of the King to being the guardian 
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of the judicial system against all comers, or that of the Speaker of the House 
from being, as his name still implies, the spokesman of the House before 
the throne to being the accepted guide of the Commons’ own debates 
and affairs, to see how much the system has evolved. But the evolution 
has always been moved by clear and sound purpose, and Mr. Lindsay 
indulges in somewhat quixotic imagination when he argues that the 
two-party system was a chance consequence of the fact that Parliament 
had to sit in a long rectangular chamber where the two groups of necessity 
had to face each other, and that a quadran or round chamber 
might have burdened us also with a plethora of parties and groups. 

The second quality mentioned by Lord Hemingford is rather on the 
wane. What one misses in these popular books, in view of this practical 
evolution of our political system, is a greatly needed discussion of why, 
on the one hand, Parliament now groans under such excessive burdens 
that it surrenders more and more of its influence and privileges to the 
executive and its civil servants; and, on the other hand, why just when 
government takes unto itself every month more functions and powers, 
the mass of citizens, except at election times or when a special group is 
affected by itself, shows a distressing and dangerous apathy. Mr. Lindsay 
quotes the late Lord Snell to the effect that “as a result of seven years’ 
experience, I am convinced that the average Member of Parliament works 
at greater pressure and for longer hours than nine-tenths of those who 
elect him, and that if the factory worker, miner or engineer had the 
same strain put upon him, he would down tools within a month and 
demand better conditions of work.” The simple fact would seem to be 
that there is some danger perhaps in equating democracy with a par- 
ticular type of representative system. 

The representative chambers which have developed out of the British 
Parliament came into being when, on the whole, the functions of govern- 
ment were very limited and parliaments were called upon to determine 
great but general issues which lent themselves to being debated and 
decided on general principles. Now government even in this coun’ 
runs most of the nation’s business—economic, financial and social, 
apart from defence and foreign affairs—and the issues are increasingly 
technical, and as such in need of continuous revision. Members of 
Parliament, however admirable as individuals, cannot possibly have 
expert knowledge to decide all such issues, and Parliament as a body 
cannot possibly guide and watch the endless details which now grow out 
of its legislation. Administrative law and government by administrative 
bodies are consequences of this inevitable evolution in the conduct of our 
public affairs, and sooner or later we shall have to take stock and see 
where Parliament fits into this evolution as the voice and guardian of 
democracy. 

Dr. Hawgood seems to place some hope in cheap editions of Hansard 
and of various Bills, so as to inform the citizen more easily, and on public 
— polls, so as to inform government and parliament more reliably 
of what the citizen wants. It is doubtful whether at any price Hansard 
and White Papers would become best-sellers in the land; and public 
opinion polls may prove a double-edged instrument. Even assuming 
these to be accurate and reliable, they depend too much on the framing 
of the questions, which could easily put into peoples’ heads ideas that did 
not exist there before, and at best the result is a summary of snap judg- 
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ments under the peculiar conditions of the moment, not the report of 
considered and stable views. We may yet get a strange insight into this 
ultra modern vox populi if some day an acute student were to devise a poll 
on the effect of polls on the popular mind. 
Davip Mirrany, Ph.D., D.Sc.(Lond.) 
Professor in the School of Economics and Politics, Princeton, N.7., 
and Adviser on International Affairs to Unilever and Lever Brothers. 


justice and Administrative Law. By William A. Robson. Stevens. 25s. 


Everyone who is interested in the study of social institutions must be 
delighted that Dr. Robson has found time to re-write and bring out a 
second edition of this most valuable book on Administrative Tribunals, 
It is indeed strange how the study of these bodies has been neglected, 
both by politicians and lawyers. They have tended either to be ignored 
or fiercely attacked on the ground that they are subverting the British 
legal system. Dr. Robson considers how far they are desirable, analyses 
the working of existing tribunals, and then makes some proposals for 
reform. He starts with a consideration of the distinction between the 
administrative and judicial power, and shows how difficult it is to disen- 
tangle one from the other. When the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning is deciding to establish a new town, is it possible to say when 
he is acting administratively and when judicially? The author then 
analyzes certain conditions which are necessary to provide justice in the 
Courts; matters such as the independence of the judge; his immunity 
from action; his integrity; the fact that he must act personally; the 
right of litigants to be heard and the fact that a case must be decided on 
the evidence submitted. He shows how administrators in fact have to 
act in much the same way if their administration is to be acceptable to the 
governed.- He then considers in detail the constitution and working of 
29 different administrative tribunals, and it becomes clear that Parliament 
has proceeded on an ad hoc basis only. Apart from the Committee on Minis- 
ters’ powers in 1932, no consideration has been given by Parliament or the 
departments to the best type of tribunal. The result is chaos and a sad lack 
of uniformity. Thereis no appeal from rent tribunals, but there is from those 
dealing with conscientious objectors. Rent tribunals are held in public; 
courts of referees meet in private. Lawyers may represent conscientious 
objectors but not applicants for unemployment benefit. An appeal in a rein- 
statement case lies to the umpire, a definite person, but town planning ap- 
peals go to the Minister, and the appellant never knows the civil servant 
who finally decides his case. If there is any reason for these differences it is 
one which is not apparent to the outside critic. 

One of the most useful ee is the analysis of the judicial mind, 
which could be read with profit by not only every lawyer and person 
connected with these tribunals, but by all those holding any position of 
responsibility. The judicial mind, says Dr. Robson, is not to be deflected 
by the passions of the moment on social, economic, political or religious 
questions. Nor is it enough for the judge merely to endeavour to discover 
and follow the deeper and more permanent loyalties of the community. 
He must also seek to promote the progressive evolution of society. He 
quotes an example of the non-judicial attitude from Dr. Jackson—“a 
method of measuring the permeability of certain structures to gas was 
accepted when put forward by the gas expert to the Home Office, and 
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then repudiated when the method was used by the scientists on the 
und that these scientists were thought to be Communist!” 

After a chapter on domestic tribunals useful to many committees of 
professional and other bodies Dr. Robson turns to the 1932 Report of the 
Committee on Ministers’ Powers. This Committee was appointed as a 
result of an ignorant and biased attack by the late Lord Hewart on civil 
servants and administrative law. It found his charges were not proved 
and made a number of recommendations which have net proved to be 
particularly useful. 

The case for thesespecial tribunals rests on the ground of the inadequacy 
of the ordinary courts for these types of cases. In the first place the courts 
are too busy to deal with them (in 1938 462,000 claims for new unemploy- 
ment benefit were dealt with by courts of referees). Moreover the courts 
are unfitted to deal with cases involving specialized knowledge with 
which lawyers are not familiar. Bodies such as rent tribunals and assess- 
ment committees acquire something of the knowledge of an expert 
which makes them more fitted to deal with their particular cases than, 
say, a county court judge would be. It is significant that in the middle 
of the last century when some of the powers relating to railways now 
vested in the transport tribunal were in the hands of one of the courts of 
law, the judges protested and said they could not deal with these technical 
railway issues. Administrative tribunals, moreover, having an informal 
procedure and not being burdened by the ordinary rules of evidence, 
can act more quickly and cheaply than the courts which are too slow and 
costly. While it is often useful to be represented by an advocate, it may 
not be so necessary, since the procedure of a tribunal will place an applicant 
more at ease. Yet in these features there lie dangers. If there is no appeal 
an eccentric chairman can behave most unjustly, and only on rare occasions 
is it possible for the courts to intervene. Hearings are often held in secret 
and Government officials have been known to remain with the tribunal 
when it is considering its verdict. 

Accordingly, in his concluding chapter, Dr. Robson puts forward 
19 principles which he suggests should be applied to all administrative 
tribunals. For instance, that there should always be a right of appeal 
to a superior appeal tribunal, cases should normally be held in public, 
tribunals should give the reasons for their decision, greater attention 
should be paid to the quality of their personnel. It may be that one 
final pnd tribunal sitting in different divisions should take over all the 
appellate jurisdiction of Ministers and existing tribunals. 

This book is the most important and impartial study of these tribunals 
which has been made in this country, and I hope that it will be read not 
only by lawyers, but that some attention will be paid to it by civil servants 
and Ministers who frame Bills and Members of Parliament who debate 
them. The time lag which exists between ideas expounded in the univer- 
sities and by scholars, and their widespread acceptance by those intimately 
concerned with them is much too great. Those responsible for setting 
up conscientious objectors’ tribunals and reinstatement committees 
may be thought to have had some acquaintance with Dr. Robson’s 
principles, but those who prepared the draft regulations setting up the new 
tribunals under the National Insurance Act, 1946, which were published 
for public comment early in 1948, had either never heard of him or, if 
they had, they complacently ignore what he says. It is not good enough 
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that tribunals which often affect the citizen more than the courts do, 
should be disregarded in this way. They have become a normal part of 
the judicial machinery of this country, and like the courts of law they re- 
quire a radical overhaul. Dr. Robson has written the most important 
study to date of administrative tribunals and their reform. 
Rosert S. W. Potzrarp, J.P. 
County Councillor, author of several popular 
legal guides and constitutional studies. 


Leading Cases in Constitutional Law. Thomas & Hood Phillips. 
Sweet & Maxwell. 20s. 


This book contains reports of some 108 cases in English Constitutional 
Law. It is of considerable interest, not only to students of law and history, 
but to all who are concerned with the maintenance of civil liberty and 
western democracy. It appears most appropriately at the present time, 

It is impossible even in 486 pages, for the cases to be printed in full, 
but one can read the case of proclamations in 1610, in which the judges 
resolved that “the King has no prerogative but that which the law of 
the land allows him”. Later cases are ag more fully. We have the 
two famous cases on Habeas Corpus. The first Rex v. Halliday in 1917 
sees Sp famous dissenting judgment of Lord Shaw of Dunfermline 
who said: 


“Vested with this power of proscription, and permitted to enter 
the sphere of opinion and belief, they, who alone can judge as to 
public safety and defence, may reckon a political creed their special 
care, and if that creed be socialism, pacifism, republicanism, the 
persons holding such creeds may be regulated out of the way, although 
never deed was done or word uttered by them that could be charged 
asacrime. The inmost citadel of our liberties would be thus attacked. 
For, as Sir Erskine May observes, this is ‘the greatest of all our liberties 
—liberty of opinion’.” 

This was followed in 1942 by the case of Liversidge v. Anderson, in which 
again in war-time one judge was found to stand for liberty. Lord Atkin, 
who dissented, may be quoted: 

“I view with apprehension the attitude of Judges who, on a mere 

uestion of construction, when face to face with claims involving the 
liberty of the subject show themselves more executive minded than 
the Executive. Their function is to give words their natural meaning, 
not perhaps in war-time — towards liberty, but following the 
dictum of Pollock, C.B., in Bowditch v. Balchin, . . . ‘in a case where 
the liberty of the subject is concerned, we cannot go beyond the 
natural construction of the Statute’. In this country, amidst the clash 
of arms, the laws are not silent. They may be changed, but they speak 
the same language in war as in peace. It has always been one of the 
pillars of freedom, one of the principles of liberty for which on recent 
authority we are now fighting, that the Judges are no respecters 
persons and stand between the subject and any attempted encroach- 
ments on his liberty by the Executive; alert to see that any coercive 
action is justified in law. In this case I have listened to arguments 
which might have been addressed acceptably to the Court of King’s 
Bench in the time of Charles I.” 
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In this book one can watch the ebb and flow of judicial opinion. 
Sensitive as it must be to public opinion and the circumstances of the 
moment, one can follow how, with varying degrees of success, for over 
three centuries, the English Courts have been working out principles of 
law in support of liberty. It is probably true to say that civil liberties 
have existed longer in England A es in any other country and are more 
valued here. The struggles for them tend to be forgotten and there are 
times when our liberties are endangered owing to habituation to them. 
It is therefore refreshing to read the records of some of these struggles 
and to see how great men in the past have attained liberties which are 


now endangered again. Rosert S. W. Po.tiarp. 
The Borough, Urban and Rural Councillor. By Neville Hobson. 
Shaw. 30s. 


Local government is in a transition stage. It always has been and 
always will be. At present controversy rages around the topic of local 
government areas. Much has been said and written on the question 
whether those ancient areas, the county, the borough and the parish, are 
suitable for modern requirements. Much talk goes on, too, about the 
transfer of services as between local authorities themselves and as between 
those authorities and the central government. Academicians and theorists 
(many of whom have had little actual experience in the daily work of 
local government) expound their plans. The local government atmo- 
sphere is full of sound and fury. 

All this tends to divert public attention, rather unfortunately, from 
one cardinal fact—that local government is still being carried on, that 
somehow or other the roads are maintained, the sanitary services provided 
and the children schooled. This necessary work, essential to any civilized 
community, goes on day after day by the unremitting efforts and interest 
of thousands of locally elected councillors. 

In most of England and Wales local government has a two-tier or 
three-tier structure. The large cities which have the status of county 
boroughs are all-sufficient, and have no other local government authority 
at work in their areas. But in the rest of the country, that is to say in the 
administrative counties, there are, together with the county councils, a 
series of minor local authorities. The authorities of the second tier are the 
councils of the county districts. There are 83 county borough corporations, 
62 county councils, but well over 1,300 county districts. Leaving aside 
the 11,000 parishes (which form a third tier in the rural districts) the 
county district councils form by far the largest group of loca] government 
authorities. This means that there are, at a rough estimate, some 40,000 
elected members of these district authorities. These authorities are 
themselves of varying status and bear the inelegant names of Non-County 
Borough Councils, Urban District Councils, and Rural District Councils. 

It is mainly for this sizable body of public workers—the borough and 
district councillors and the officials who assist them—that Mr. Neville 
Hobson has written his book on local government. But the appeal of this 
book need not be thus limited. Those who in any way have concern with 
local government—in short everyone in the country—will find this book 
useful for consultation. 

The book has unusual features. Firstly, it is written by an author who 
has spent many active years in the actual work of local government. 
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Mr. Hobson knows his subject. This is the work of no mere theorist, 
although the author is by no means lacking in ideas. 

Secondly, the book is arranged with its subjects in alphabetical order, 
in the manner of an encyclopedia. This is a very convenient arrangement 
and one that is seldom followed in books on local government. Many 
authors in this field make a legal approach to their subject and give usa 
statement of the powers and obligations of local authorities as laid down 
in the numerous and complex statutes which govern the various types of 
authority. Other authors write chiefly of the nature of the public services 
—the clinics, sanitary equipment and educational facilities provided by 
local bodies. Mr. Hobson does not content himself with merely one of 
these aspects; he treats of both. And he does much more. He gives not 
only detailed references to decided case and Act of Parliament, he gives 
a description of local government in practice. His articles on the numer- 
ous facets of local government affairs cover a very wide range of subjects. 
Not only are all types of local authority dealt with—the book is not 
limited to the authorities of county districts—but Mr. Hobson provides 
informative essays and notes on such items as standing orders, associations 
of local government authorities and of officers, public relations and 
politica] representation in local government. 

The book is in fact a compendium of information on all aspects of local 
government that might conceivably come within the view of any borough, 
urban, or rural district councillor. Mr. Hobson even provides an article 
on the proposal, considered last year by the Local Government Boundary 
Commission, for a Greater Manchester County Council. 

When he approaches the subject of London local government, Mr. 
Hobson confesses himself baffled. But this should not detract from the 
value of the book. London has its own peculiar form of local organization 
with its own problems. This, however, does not deter Mr. Hobson from 
expressing his ideas about London government, as indeed he does with 
every topic he deals. 

Mr. Hobson is an enthusiast, and his enthusiasm shines out of almost 
every page of his book. As a lawyer he appreciates to the full the need for 
a detailed understanding of the legal framework within which the local 
authorities work and have their being, as an experienced public worker 
he realizes ihe problems of local government administration and its 
functioning in practice, and, as one who has spent many years in the 
sphere of the second-tier authorities, he loves the smaller units, the little 
towns with their ancient associations, the middle-sized area not too big to 
feel and handle with ease, where the citizen has some sense of belonging 
and is not too distant either physically or in civic consciousness from the 
local council which exists to serve him. Mr. Hobson does not like the 
big conurbations and the great sprawling cities with their ugliness and 
untidiness behind the facade of their magnificence. He himself is Vice- 
Chairman of the Rural District Councils Association. 

Altogether this is a most remarkable book. Its authenticity and 
correctness can hardly be questioned when one looks at the formidable 
list of highly qualified experts who have assisted Mr. Hobson by checking 
his facts, revising his text, and furnishing him with data. As a compendium 
of information on all aspects of local government the work is to be highly 

raised. But it is not just an encyclopedia. Facts, enlivened with opinion, 
illustrated by references to history and literature (including the Bible 
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and the classics) are given in a way which not only conveys Mr. Hobson’s 
enthusiasms and personal tendencies, but serves also to relate the local 
government world, with its affairs which are at times mundane and 
tedious, to the larger background of human culture. One cannot avoid 
sensing throughout this book the pulse of that human endeavour by which 
man seeks to mould his environment and institutions so as to permit and 
encourage development towards his higher destiny, unaware as he is of 
precisely what that destiny may be. “ 

Mr. Hobson starts his book with a letter to “Councillor John Citizen” 
in which it is explained that the book is intended to provide an “authori- 
tative knowledge of the extensive powers and functions entrusted to you”, 
a review of the various “forms of administrative machinery which, 
directly or indirectly, concern the county district councils”, and a 
“concise guide which analyzes the numerous legislative provisions which 
affect councillors and local government officers’’. 

Mr. Hobson achieves all three purposes. The book is informative and 
(what is so very unusual in a book on local government) entertaining and 
enlivening. Every councillor and local government officer, and every 
interested citizen, will find this book of great use. 

W. Eric Jackson, LL.B. 
Barrister-at-law, Assistant Clerk of the London County Council, 
Author of “‘Local Government in England and Wales’’. 


Our American Government: What is it? How Does it Function? 
Compiled by Representative Wright Patman. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 15 cents. 


Strengthening the Congress. By Robert Heller. Washington: 
National Planning Association. 25 cents. 


The ending of American isolationism and the notable réle which the 
U.S.A. is now playing in world affairs makes it desirable that there should 
be available up-to-date information about the American machinery of 
Government. That machinery, and notably Congress and its relations 
with the President and the Supreme Court, was not designed for the 
contingency of the U.S.A. bearing the responsibilities of a world Power, 
and during recent years various suggestions have been made by Americans 
for the reform of Congress. 

But before we consider what reforms if any are desirable, we must 
first know what it is proposed to reform, and here I introduce the reader 
of Parliamentary Affairs to House Document No. 465 of the second session 
of the 79th Congress. It is an official document consisting of 284 questions 
and answers and is described as “‘a comprehensive story of the history and 
functions of our American Government interestingly and accurately 
portrayed.” The copy before me is the 6th edition and in a foreword it is 
reported that more than one million copies of one edition of this “strictly 
non-partisan” booklet were sold. 

I shall not attempt in this short note to elaborate the contents of the 
document since I hope that arrangements can be made to reproduce a 
number of the questions and answers in future issues of Parliamentary 
Affairs. The wide scope of the pamphlet is illustrated by the first and last 
questions and answers. 








100 PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS 


1. “What is the difference between a pure or di 
democracy, and a representative or indirect democracy ?” 

Answer: “‘A pure democracy is a form of government in which th 
management of affairs is kept actually in the hands of the people 
themselves, so that the citizens in the mass make the laws, levy taxes, 
decide questions of war and peace, determine all other matters of 
policy, and select and supervise the officials who carry on matters of 
public business which are of such a nature as to require personal and: 
continuous attention. ¥ 

“In a representative democracy the people govern themselves, but 
they do so by entrusting the entire administration of the State to their” 
representatives whom they choose for that purpose.” 4 

Question 284: “‘Are lobbyists required to register?” 

Answer: “Lobbyists are not required by the Federal Government 
to register, although such a control has frequently been sugges 
Basically, lobbying is a form of petition and the constitutional 
protection of the right of petition may explain in part the reluctance” 
of the Government to enact restrictions.” RS 
Between these is a vast quantity of interesting and authoritative” 

information. : 
The second pamphlet mentioned in this note is a report by Mr. Heller © 
issued under the auspices of the National Planning Association (an © 
American equivalent of P.E.P.). It is a document that should be obtained © 
by all those interested in the plans for the reform of Congress. There are © 
14 recommendations of which number X will be of special interest to ~ 
British parliamentarians. Mr. Heller recommends as follows: 

“Congress should experiment with periods for questioning § 
executive department heads before each of the whole Houses. 

“The question-period technique could be very helpful to Congress” 
in its functions of holding the executive branch accountable ; 
reflecting the will of the people. On the other hand, it could be of 
little value and possibly even harmful if the proper safeguards were” 
not set up. g 

“If the experiment is made, the following safeguards should be” 
established: x 

“*t, Party leadership should exercize its influence to make the” 

uestions and answers constructive. 

“2, sate and answers should be largely in writing to avoid” 

misunderstandings and ill-considered replies. : 

“*g, All questions should be directed to the President, assigned by” 

him to the proper person or persons for answer, and answered 
in accordance with his views. An exception to this principle” 
should be made in the case of the independent agencies. | 
A mechanism for screening questions should be evolved 807 
that they would be kept within bounds as to quantity and_ 
content. 4 

. The question periods as such should be carefully planned 
conducted. 

. It should be clearly understood that department heads a 

uestioned had full right to defer answering any oral questions 
t might be presented during their appearance on Ce Loa } 








